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TO RALPH WORMELEY CURTIS. 



Dear Ralph : 

It is your Mothers wish and mine that 
you and your children should possess a record 
of the Grandfather for whom you are named, and 
whom you resemble, we are glad to think, in seve- 
ral points of character. For this purpose I have 
abridged a memoir of him written by your Aunt 
Elizabeth the year after his death, adding such re- 
collections and observations as your Mother and I 
have been able to put together. The result is 
meagre, for there were no letters nor records to 
help us — nothing but our own recollections; and 
we were both so young when we lost him that 
we did not, whilst he lived, understand the fibre 
and quality of his rare nature ; it was not till we 
came to search for ourselves into the secrets of 
existence that we learned the priceless lesson of 
his unselfish life. 

I am glad you bear his name, though I am the 
last to bear it as a surname. If you come to dis- 
tinction in your profession I shall regret even more 
than I do now that your Mother and I did not 
pursue our wish that you should transpose your 
names, and take that of Wormeley for your sur- 
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name. Yoq are in the seventeenth generation of 
a line of gentlemen, and the eighth generation of 
Ralph Wormeleys ; and I think it is not an un- 
worthy wish of ours that you should revive an an- 
cient name, and give what you gain of honour to it. 

The name of Wormleia, sometimes spelt Worme- 
lai, is first found in the reign of Edward the 
Confessor. Soon after (a.d. 1086) it appears in 
Domesday Book, which, as you know, was the reg- 
ister of a survey of the whole of England made by 
order of William the Conqueror, and so effectually 
made that the value of every estate was given, 
and not a rood of land, nor an ox nor a cow nor a 
pig, was left unrecorded. After this the names of 
Thomas de Wormele, Sir Nicholas de Wormele, 
Petri de Wormeleye, and others appear in various 
" Inquisitions" of the twelfth and thirteenth centu- 
ries; and in the year 13 12 we find the name of 
John de Wormele, Knight, made owner of lands 
in Hatfield, Fishlake, and the Park of Eshefield in 
Yorkshire, also of lands in Stamford, Lincolnshire, 
by John de Warrenne, Earl of Surrey, for "the 
honorable service of a pair of golden spurs," which 
grants were confirmed by the king in 1333 (v., 
viii., ix., xiv. Edward III.) From this time the 
name comes down in an unbroken line from father 
to son ; our brother, Preble, betng the sixteenth 
and last son of the name, and you, Ralph Worme- 
ley Curtis, the seventeenth in line through your 
Mother. 

It grieves me to have to tell how it was that our 
ancestor won his lands ; but I am writing history 
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and I cannot shirk the truth. I think of Father s 
passionate love of freedom and hatred of oppres- 
sion, and it goes hard with me to own that John 
de Wormele, 600 years ago, bled against Wallace 
under Earl Warren, and fought Robert Bruce at 
Bannockburn. 

Family records were preserved in England dur- 
ing the Middle Ages by means of Inquisitions, and 
Visitations of the Heralds made once in every 
generation — that is, every thirty years. For the 
County of York (Com. Ebor.) these records were 
remarkably clear, except during the last half of 
the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth 
centuries, when the state of the country under the 
Wars of the Roses interfered with the Visitations. 
I have put in an Appendix the genealogical tree, 
which has in this way come down to us. It is in- 
teresting because it is unusually authentic; there 
are no lapses in it and no guesswork ; it can be 
proved by documents still in existence, and it 
gives the collateral record of sons and sons wives, 
with their ages and the dates of their death. 

I find various little records showing these 
Wormeleys to have been gentlemen, living on 
their estates, or manors, of Hatfield and Fishlake, 
in Yorkshire, and being from time to time use- 
ful in their generations. For instance, John de 
Wormeleye (recorded as being thirty years of 
age in 1 551. temp. Edward VI.) and his wife 
Margery were two of the originators of the 
guild of the " Trinity House,*' an institution 
which to this day is the guardian of the Eng- 
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lish coasts. Another John-^r it may have been 
the same, for it was early in the reign of 
Elizabeth — appears to have been engaged in 
the less laudable business of privateering ; but 
then, to be sure, so was Drake, and in those 
days they called it glory. However, in some ad- 
venture on the high seas he was captured by a 
Spanish man-of-war, which led to a correspon- 
dence on the part of Her Majesty's government 
and that of Spain, prior to the attempt of the Ar- 
mada. The poor gentleman suffered imprisonment 
in some city of the Baltic, and on his return to 
England compiled two narratives of his misfor- 
tunes, one in English, the other in Latin, both of 
which are among the Cottonian MSS. in the 
British Museum. The English narrative is writ- 
ten in an., unreadable engrossing hand. 

In i657jHenry Wormeley, by his marriage with 
Margaret Consett, daughter of the Lord Mayor 
of York, acquired the manor of Riccall, on the 
borders of the East and West Ridings, not far 
from the town of Selby ; the manors of Hatfield 
and Fishlake were in the West Riding, to the 
northeast of Doncaster. At Riccall the eldest 
branch of the family remained until the year 1800, 
when Christopher, lord of the manor, died child- 
less and bequeathed the estate to his widow, who 
remarried with a Mr. Richardson and had a son 
by him, who took the name of Wormeley- Richard- 
son and inherited the property. Thus the eldest 
branch died out in England. Their tombs are 
still to be seen, with effigies and armorial bear- 
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ings, in the churches of Hatfield, Fishlake, Riccall, 
and Barnby. I have the inscriptions on some of 
them ; also copies of several wills dating as far back 
as 1599; and copies of inquisitions and post- 
mortems held in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The only surviving brother of the Henry who 
acquired Riccall (an elder brother, Edward, died 
in infancy) was named Christopher. He lived 
near Adwick-le-Street; married Mary, daughter of 
Philip Adams by his wife Gertrude Bosvile of 
Owston, and left two sons and two daughters. 
The daughters, Jane and Anne, married their 
cousins, Edward and John Wormeley, sons of 
Henry of Riccall. The two sons were named 
Christopher and Ralph ; and here we find the first 
Ralph Wormeley, and from this time every eldest 
son has borne the name until our brother, Preble, 
was christened after his mother's family. Had 
he been named Ralph, you (R. W. C.) would 
have been the eighth of the name; as it is, you 
are the seventh of the name, in the eighth gene- 
ration. 

Christopher Wormeley (the son of Christopher 
of Adwick-le-Street) was appointed by Charles I. 
as a member of His Majesty's Council for the 
Colony of Virginia August 9, 1641. (I give the 
warrant in the Appendix.) Sir William Berkeley 
by the same warrant was appointed Governor of 
the Colony, and Christopher Wormeley, with others 
of the Council, came out to America in the autumn 
of that year. Many Yorkshire friends came to Vir- 
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ginia at this time, among them the ancestors of the 
Washingtons and Fairfaxes; and, in all probability, 
Ralph Wormeley, the brother of Christopher, came 
too, for we find him a member of the House of 
Burgesses in June, 1642, and a member of His 
Majesty's Council in 1649, ^^ which time he was 
living on his estate at Wormeley Creek, on the 
York River (see an interesting letter of Colonel 
Norwood's in the Appendix) . It was these gentle- 
men who changed the name of that river in compli- 
ment to their native county. In Hakluyts map 
of Virginia (1620) the James River is called the 
"Powhatan, or Kings River," the Rappahannock 
the " Toppohannock, or Queens River," and the 
York River is the " Pamaunk, or Prince s River." 
Where the York River forks at West Point one 
branch is still called the Pamunkey, the other the 
Mattaponi. 

Ralph Wormeley, ist, married Agatha, a daugh- 
ter of General Elkenhead, of Surrey, England, and 
died in 1654, leaving one son, Ralph, 2d, born in 
1 65 1. His mother took him to England and placed 
him, aged 14, at Oriel College, Oxford, on the 14th 
of July, 1665. She soon after remarried with her 
husband's friend. Sir Henry Chicheley, who suc- 
ceeded Sir Herbert Jeffries as Governor of Virginia 
in 1678, Sir Herbert having succeeded Sir William 
Berkeley in 1677. 

Ralph Wormeley, 2d, returned to Virginia after 
finishing his education in England, and became the 
leading spirit in the colony. He was a man of 
resolute character, with a strong sense of public 
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duty and some literary tastes, which he showed by 
bringing out with him a fine library, and becoming 
later in life a founder of William and Mary College. 
He seems, however, to have quarrelled with the 
trustees of that institution and to have been more 
or less overbearing and dictatorial. (There is an 
amusing account of him, printed in London in 1696, 
which I place in the Appendix.) Besides his York 
and Pamunkey lands (13,000 acres of which he re- 
ceived as a grant from the Crown), *' Mr. Secretary 
Wormeley " had an estate at Urbanna, on the Rap- 
pahannock, where he built the family mansion and 
called it **Rosegill." He married the Honourable 
Catherine Fairfax, and died in 1 703, leaving two 
sons and one daughter. By his will, which is dated 
Feb. 3, 1700, he entailed Rosegill on the eldest 
sons, and bequeathed his Pamunkey lands to his 
daughter, Judith. His own eldest son, Ralph 
Wormeley, 3d, died young, and his second son, 
John, came to the estate. 

John Wormeley was educated at Eton and Ox- 
ford, as were all the eldest sons of the family, and 
died, a comparatively young man, in 1726. His will 
is dated April 25, 1725. His eldest son, Ralph 
Wormeley of Rosegill, 4th, was our Father's grand- 
father and the object of his enthusiastic admiration. 
He loved to tell how he was called the " King of 
Virginia," of his renown in the colony, and of the 
stately hospitality which he exercised at Rosegill. 
In after-years Sir Robert Calder, Father's most be- 
loved commander, used to tell him of the glories 
of the old place. The house was built of red brick 
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imported from England. It had a chapel, a picture- 
gallery, a noble library, and thirty guest-chambers. 
It stood overlooking the mouth of the river, which 
is two miles wide in front of it. A high sea-wall 
ran at the foot of the lawn, and I have heard Father 
tell how men-of-war lay at anchor under the win- 
dows. Every year Mr. Wormeley sent his own 
ship to England with the produce of the estate (to- 
bacco, I suppose), importing in return the luxuries 
of the old world. 

On one occasion Ralph Wormeley, 4th (your 
great-great-grandfather), travelling on horseback at 
some distance from his home, found himself at a little 
roadside tavern where land beyond the Blue Ridge 
was being bid off at auction. It was a noble tract 
of 8,000 acres on the right bank of the Shen- 
andoah, running west from Harper's Ferry. Our 
great-grandfather joined in the bids, and the pro- 
perty was knocked down to him for a comparative- 
ly insignificant sum. But some of his friends hav- 
ing laughed at his new purchase, and told him he 
was "buying land in the moon," he became uneasy 
during the night, and rode off in the morning to 
consult his friend General, then Captain, Washing- 
ton. The Generals advice was : " Keep the land. 
I have surveyed it, and I know it to be as fine a 
tract as any in Virginia. But if you really wish to 
get rid of it, I will take it off your hands." Thus 
reassured, our ancestor kept the property, went 
over to see it, and built a house there, intended 
either for an overseer or for a shooting-box for the 
master. 
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Ralph Wormeley, 4th, died in 1786, and is buried, 
like all of his name, in the chancel of Christ 
Church, near Urbanna. Bishop Meade gives a 
very interesting account of their tombs in his " Old 
Churches and Families of Virginia" (Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1857). 

Ralph Wormeley, 5th, was captain of Eton 
School, and belonged to the same form as Charles 
James Fox and the Lord Carlisle of that day. The 
three friends, having gone together to Oxford, were 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds on the same can- 
vas, and the picture used to hang in the hall of 
their college. Another portrait of Ralph, 5th, in 
his gown as gentleman-commoner, also painted by 
Sir Joshua, is now in the possession of his grand- 
daughter, Mrs. Nicholson, of Durchase, Middlesex 
Co., Virginia. A photograph from this picture 
was published in Harpers Magazine, July, 1878, 
and it is stated that the university was Cambridge. 
I believe this, however, to be a mistake. 

This Ralph (who was Fathers uncle) distinguished 
himself as a scholar. He remained in England 
for some years, and lived among the wits of John- 
son's time. His return to Virginia was extremely 
distasteful to him, and wonderful stories are still 
told of the dignity of his manners and the grandi- 
loquence with which he addressed his overseers. 
He kept up an interest in literary matters, and was 
considered an authority upon them throughout the 
Colonies. He seems to have been liberal with his 
books, for in the Virginia Gazette of April 7, 1774, 
I find the following advertisement: ''Lent to some 
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of my acquaintances, or lost, Dr. Beattie on Truth 
and Reid on the Human Mind. Any person who 
has either of these books will oblige me by inform- 
ing the Printer hereof, or returning them to me. 
The name at the bottom of the coat-of-arms de- 
notes the owner. — Ralph VVormelev, junior." A 
letter of his published in the Boston Centinel is in 
my hands, written in Johnsonian periods, on the 
authorship of Junius, which he contends could not 
have been the work of General Charles Lee. That 
celebrated general, by the way, was a great friend 
of Ralph, the 4th, whose dignified manners imposed 
some restraint upon his eccentricity, and at Rosegill 
(and at Rosegill only) he was willing to allow the 
dogs which everywhere accompanied him to be fed 
in the kitchen, instead of from his own plate at his 
hosts table. Our great-grandmother hated him, 
and a large number of his letters having fallen into 
her hands, she put them, out of spite, into the fire. 
Ralph, 5th (the Scholar let us call him), made 
himself most obnoxious to the new spirit then be- 
ginning to assert itself in Virginia. He was one 
of Lord Dunmore*s Council, a leader in all oppres- 
sive measures up to the time of the Revolution, 
and, in the language of his opponents, " a very 
malignant Tory." He was banished during his 
father s lifetime to the shooting-box on the Shenan- 
doah, and the old gentleman had to give bonds in 
;^ 1 0,000 for the good behavior of his son. Gene- 
ral Washington's influence, however, saved the for- 
tunes of the family, and they lost little by the 
Revolution. Yet, as I reflect upon it, I think it 
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really brought about the ruin of the elder branch. 
Ralph Wormeley (5th) married his cousin and had 
three sons. No doubt the great public changes, 
and the fact that these sons were not brought up 
to meet them, nor yet to understand them, had 
its effect upon their character. At any rate they 
showed little talent, but an unworthy spirit. They 
squandered the estate and died young; their de- 
scendants of the name have mostly dwindled out ; 
their lands became barren and passed out of the 
family ; old Rosegill itself fell into decay, and was 
long used as a storehouse for tobacco. The last 
living grandson of the courtly Ralph is Dr. Carter 
Wormeley, a fine old gentleman, living on an out- 
lying fragment of the Pamunkey estate called 
Manskin Lodge, near Richmond. He passed 
through White-house Landing in May, 1862, among 
a batch of prisoners brought down from Hanov^er 
Court-house, and was soon after marched bare- 
foot through Baltimore on his way to Fort McHenry. 
The second son of Ralph, 4th. was James Worme- 
ley, our grandfather. His father left him **The 
Rocks," which was one-half of the Shenandoah 
estate (the other half, *' Coolspring," he left to his 
third son, John). Our grandfather was educated 
at William and Mary, and there, whilst still a lad, 
he fell passionately in love with the beautiful Ariana 
Randolph, daughter of the king s attorney-general 
for the Colony, niece to Peyton Randolph, after- 
wards President of the First Congress, and sister 
of Edmund Randolph, first Attorney- General and 
second Secretary of State of the United States. 
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The young lady, however, became engaged to 
Captain, afterwards Admiral, Sir Hyde Parker, 
and our grandfather, in despair^ took ship for 
England, writing to his family that he wished to 
learn French and should go abroad. **Damn 
everything French ! " cried his father on receiving 
the letter. *'Be d — d if I wont make him forget 
every word of their ungentlemanly tongue." 

The runaway did not get to France, however. 
Trouble was brewing between England and her 
Colonies before he left his home; the Revolution 
broke forth ; and the attorney-general, Randolph, 
parting on the sea-shore from his only son, Edmund, 
who took the side of the Colonies, fled with his 
wife and daughters in the ship which carried Lord 
Dunmore to England. The refugees lived in abso- 
lute poverty at Brompton. John Randolph s pro- 
perty was confiscated by the victorious party, 
although his son and his brothers remained as 
leaders on that side. A pension of ;^ioo a year 
was given to the royalist attorney-general, and he 
was left to struggle as best he could with the wolf 
at his door. In contemporary letters and memoirs 
mention is often made of his beautiful daughters, 
Susannah, the blonde, and Ariana, the brunette. 
By this time the engagement with Sir Hyde Par- 
ker was broken off; our grandfather met her 
again, and after a long courtship he finally married 
his idol at Lord Dunmores house in Scotland. He 
seems to have had powerful friends in England, 
and was made a captain in the " Staffordshire," or 
Kings Body-guard, stationed at Windsor. But his 
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means were small, for no remittances could reach 
him from Virginia, and when domestic cares came 
upon him Lord George Germaine offered to put 
him on the Pension List for some hundred pounds. 
He declined it, saying that his family never took 'a 
pension. He was afterwards offered a situation at 
Deptford, something like that of a contractor for 
supplying men-of-war in the Thames ; he could 
have had it served by a deputy, and it would have 
given him ;^i,ocK) a year, but he rejected it. " He 
had never had anything to do with commerce/* he 
said, "and did not think such employments becom- 
ing a member of his family." I do not relate this 
anecdote with any approval of such a principle ; but 
I remember the times in which he lived, and I tell 
it to show that, like others of his race, he did what 
he thought right at the cost of a sacrifice. One of 
his intimate friends in England was General Paoli, 
at whose lodgings he frequently met Dr. Johnson 
— a fact which Father, who had a misguided reve- 
rence for that Great Bear, was fond of recounting. 

As soon as peace was proclaimed James Worme- 
ley and his wife sailed for Virginia, carrying with 
them the body of the attorney- general, whose 
dying prayer had been to be buried in his native 
land. On their arrival they went to live at "The 
Rocks," and there, October 29, 1785, our dear 
father, Ralph Wormeley, the 6th, was born. He 
was christened Ralph Randolph, after his mothers 
family, and I am glad of it ; for to the solid virtues 
ol the old Wormeley stock he added in his own 
person some of the noblest qualities of that noble 
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Virginian race. From thence it was that he drew 
his ardent patriotism, his tender sympathy, his 
passionate love and solicitude for his children. 
General Gates was his godfather, and a pipe of the 
finest Madeira was set flowing on the occasion of 
his christening. He loved to tell that in the year 
of his birth the first tree was felled in Ohio, and 
that a fierce pack of wolves came down into the 
Valley from the Blue Ridge. 

" The Rocks," of which we had always heard 
him speak with such affection that we had formed 
very magnificent ideas of it, is a large, straggling, 
yellow stone house, now dilapidated, with lawns to 
the river and a wooded mountain rising abruptly 
on the opposite bank. I shall never forget the 
day when Father took us there; we had dined 
with the grandson of Edmund Randolph at Avon- 
wood (part of the old Rocks property), and after 
dinner we went over to the old house. The 
principal approach is now the bed of a mountain 
torrent. It was a painful day for Father, and I 
can never forget his look as he showed us the 
graveyard, between the house and the river, 
where our grandmother and seven infant children 
all lie buried ; he gathered a violet from her grave 
and gave it to me. 

Fathers earliest years were passed playing with 
his sisters and running about with an attendant 
train of little darkies. His favorite playmate 
among the latter, called Edmund Randolph, re- 
cognized him at first sight thirty years afterwards 
in the streets of Charlestown. Our grandfather, 
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who had been reading Rousseau, took it into his 
head to rear his boy on the principles of nature. 
The child slept on the floor, and was made to 
run about barefoot, in consequence of which he 
cut his foot so badly that his life was despaired of, 
and the ** principles of nature" were happily aban- 
doned. But he was a hardy little soul ; when 
two years old he was found creeping between the 
heels of a vicious horse and pulling at its fetlocks; 
at four he used to wade for two miles up the 
Shenandoah to his favorite playing-ground in a 
mill ; at seven he rode his little pony, Apollo, 
fourteen miles at a gallop into Winchester to 
bring a doctor to his Uncle John, who rewarded 
him with a large silver watch, which you, Ralph 
and Osborne, used to play with. 

His mother died in 1794, when he was nine years 
old. On the last evening of his life, walking with 
his children through the woods of Trenton, with 
Ariana, your mother, on his arm, he told us anec- 
dotes of that mother whose memory his heart had 
kept so green, and of whom we had often known 
him to speak with tears. On that last evening he 
told her grandchildren once more of all her vir- 
tues; of her beautiful voice, which still rang in his 
ears, singing ** Pray, Goody," and " Love among the 
Roses" ; of the ardent attachment that her husband 
bore her; of her matron dignity; the walk she 
loved between Coolspring and The Rocks; her 
gracious courtesy to everybody : ** She never left 
a salutation unreturned," he said; ** her kindest 
smile and lowest bow were for the humblest 
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negro." He told us how the neighborhood 
mourned her death and wept over her coffin ; and 
even after the long lapse of nearly sixty years the 
subject affected him so much that we walked on in 
silence, and were withheld from questioning him by 
a certain timid respect for a loss that had never 
ceased to be a sorrow. 

Our grandfather had intended to send his son 
to school in Boston, but after his wifes death 
everything in Virginia became intolerable to him. 
He pined for England and its associations. He dis- 
liked owning negroes; indeed his principal reason 
for the step he took was a desire that his son 
should never be a slaveholder. At this juncture 
Ferdinando Fairfax, brother of Tom, otherwise 
Lord, Fairfax, made him an offer to exchange the 
Shenandoah property for the reversion of an estate 
called Tolston, in Yorkshire, coming to him (Fer- 
dinando) on the death of an old lady of eighty. 
The English property was valuable ; Yorkshire 
was the county of his family ; Sir Hugh Skipwith, 
his kinsman, and Sir William Strickland, who had 
been passing some months with him, both York- 
shire men, advised him in favor of the plan. 
Grandfather had no knowledge of business and 
was wholly unfit to make such a bargain ; but, sad 
and heart-sick, he thought only of getting away, 
and in an evil moment he accepted the exchange. 
He placed his daughters under the care of their 
uncle, Edmund Randolph; he freed his principal 
negro men, settling them in Pennsylvania ; and 
having arranged his affairs, satisfactorily as he 
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thought, he started for the last time from The Rocks 
in his open English phaeton, with his little son by 
his side. He intended to go to Mount Vernon 
and take leave of General Washington, partly, I 
think, for the purpose of presenting the boy to 
him ; but when they reached Alexandria the roads 
were so bad that he sent a man on horseback with 
excuses to the General, and continued his journey 
northward. 

They embarked at New York on board the 
London packet, and had a tedious voyage to Eng- 
land. As they neared their port they were chased 
in the chops of the Channel by a fast-sailing 
French privateer. Father used to describe how 
she bore down on them with all her canvas set, 
gaining upon them — gaining! The passengers 
wanted the captain to fight, but he thought he 
should only make their fate worse if he fired his 
two rusty old guns. She was a corvette, crowded 
with men, and soon came so near that their faces 
were made out with a glass as they looked over 
her bulwarks. The passengers had no longer 
any hope of escaping a French prison. They 
made all their preparations and loaded Father with 
their valuables, hoping that their captors would not 
search a child. The corvette drew nearer and 
fired a gun. The English captain was preparing 
to haul down his colors when suddenly he saw a 
squall coming, and he had just time to take in his 
canvas when it struck both vessels. The corvette 
had crowded all sail, and had not, apparently, ob- 
served the coming storm. The squall struck her 
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broadside, and she heeled over, going down in a 
moment with every sail set and two hundred peo- 
ple on board of her. In five minutes after she 
was struck every vestige of her had disappeared. 
The English ship, as soon as her captain had 
stripped her of her canvas, rounded to and stayed 
for two hours near the spot, hoping to rescue some 
survivor; but nothing — not a hat nor a hen-coop — 
was seen again. She proved to be the Bellone, a 
famous fast-sailing privateer which had inflicted 
great damage on the English shipping, and, though 
frequently chased by the Channel cruisers, her rate 
of sailing was so remarkable that she was sure to 
get safely off as soon as she showed her heels. 
The next day the British packet landed her pas- 
sengers at Falmouth, and from thence our grand- 
father went to Bath. The night after their arrival 
they were at the theatre, where Incledon, dressed 
as a sailor, sang ** Cease, rude Boreas ! " between 
the acts with great pathos and effect. When he 
fell on his knees and sang the lines : 

" Heaven have mercy now upon us, 
For only that can save us now !" 

the little boy, remembering their narrow escape 
from the Preach corvette by a providential interpo- 
sition, was so utterly overcome that they had to 
take him from the theatre. To the end of his life 
he was powerfully affected by any pathetic theatri- 
cal representation, and very frequently shed tears, 
whilst his applause and contagious laughter when 
anything pleased him animated the house; and 
many an actor has been known to acknowledge his 
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obligations to the pleased and hearty gentleman 
who always sat in the second row behind the or- 
chestra. 

From Bath they went to London, and put up 
at the Gloucester Coffee-house, near Cumberland 
Gate. Father has often shown me the house, and 
told me how his father went to call on Bishop 
Porteus next morning, leaving him in charge of 
the waiter in the coffee-room, with strict orders 
not to lose sight of him. Dr. Beilby Porteus, 
then Bishop of London, had been a tutor in 
the household of Ralph Wormeley, 4th, and was, I 
do not know why, under deep obligations to 
the family. He always said that he owed his 
rise in life to what they had done for him, and 
he proved his grateful remembrance of it, what- 
ever it was, by the warm interest which he took 
in Father. He was pleased with the boy on his 
first introduction, which must have been rather 
formidable to the young Virginian. The Bishop 
had an episcopal dinner-party on the day of their 
arrival — fourteen bishops in their wigs and aprons, 
Captain Wormeley and his son the only lay per- 
sons. Before dinner every one of these " potent, 
grave, and reverend " personages came up to the 
little boy and laid their hands upon his head and 
blessed him. We used to tease Father, and tell him 
he added a bishop every time he told the story till 
he had more than the whole Bench upon his head ; 
but I believe there are real grounds for saying that 
there were fourtee:n. After dinner the little fellow 
was put up on a chair, and told the story of the 
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French corvette and sang sea-songs with much 
episcopal applause and satisfaction. 

The Bishop of London took more and more a 
fancy to the child. One day, when he was sent to 
St. James' Square on an errand, the Bishop, after 
showing him himself down the staircase, put his 
hand in his pocket and pulled forth a tip. The boy 
decisively refused it, putting his hands behind him, 
and saying his father had always forbidden him to 
take money. ** I ought to have known it," said the 
Bishop. " You are as proud, young gentleman, as 
your father — true Virginians, both of you." 

After this the Bishop recommended a school at 
Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, to which the boy was 
sent, his father meantime returning to his old regi- 
ment, " the Stafford/' in which he became a maji>r. 
He was a man of very domestic tastes, and soli- 
tude, after his happy home with wife and children, 
was unendurable to him. Yet he seems not to have 
had the heart to search for a suitable woman to 
succeed that beloved wife, and he soon after mar- 
ried Elizabeth, sister of Colonel Bullock, of Faulk- 
bourne Hall (the oldest member of Parliament in 
England, having sat upwards of fifty years for the 
southern part of Essex). I never could imagine 
what induced poor grandpapa to make this mar- 
riage. The lady was older than he, her mind was 
narrow, she had a love of thrift which was utterly 
distasteful to him, and her blind partiality for her 
relations threw him for the rest of his days among 
a set of people who were uninteresting and narrow- 
minded, who had no sympathy with his previous 
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wav of life or with his tastes and feelings. The old 
lady was, hawever, sincerely attached to her step- 
son, who paid her filial attention to the day she died. 
In course of time the Bishop of London procured 
for young Ralph an appointment as midshipman to 
the London, 98, commanded by Captain Purvis, and 
then lying at Spithead as part of the Channel 
Fleet under Lord Bridport His father took him 
to Portsmouth, and he entered the British navy the 
day after his fourteenth birthday, Oct. 30, 1799. 
That day, fifty years later, he heard he was an ad- 
miral. How often he used to tell of his reception 
by the first lieutenant ; of his struggle with a sense 
of desolation after his father left him ; of the com- 
fort administered to him by the officer of the watch, 
who told him " he was like a young bear with a 
sore head — all his troubles yet to come." Those 
were not the days of the silver- fork school in the 
navy. The midshipmen, when at sea, lived on salt 
junk, and were for months without even a potato. 
They were indebted for their only sea luxuries to 
the Quakers, who compounded the war-tax, which 
lay heavy on their consciences, by agreeing to fur- . 
nish His Majesty's fleets with a liberal supply of 
lime-juice and molasses. The naval contractors, 
who amassed fortunes out of the Government, were 
in the habit of furnishing the most wretched provi- 
sions, until, as Father used to say, the mutiny at the 
Nore attracted Government attention to the matter. 
I have heard him tell how, many a time, in breaking 
a biscuit the weevils which colonized ii would move 
the pieces about the table. 
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Now come the years which were a treasure- 
house to his children. We used to sit upon his 
knee and listen breathlessly to his stories — for who 
could tell a story as he could? His interest was 
just as fresh and vivid as ours, and he would spare 
no pains to make thie picture graphic and get the 
scene before our minds. Well, they are nearly all 
lost now ; only a few remain, preserved chiefly by 
your Aunt Elizabeth. They give but a slight idea 
of the fire and force with which he used to spin his 
yarns ; but I tell them here, at the risk of making 
my story too long, because they are all we have to 
throw a little light upon the years of his active 
service. 

He was very fond of telling about the first piece 
of duty he performed in the service of His Majesty, 
two days after he joined the London, which was 
putting the drunken wife of a sergeant of marines 
ashore. The first lieutenant ordered him into a 
boat in charge of this virago, who was making a 
disturbance on board. She snapped her fingers in 
the face of the "little whipper-snapper," as she 
called him, and her fury frightened him so much 
that the men in the boat, taking pity on their poor 
little officer, invited him into the bow, leaving his 
passenger in possession of the stern -sheets. They 
tumbled her ashore on Portsea Beach and left her 
lying above high- water mark. 

Two sons of Captain Purvis were on board the 
London^ John and Oldham, both great friends of 
Father's ; and he used to tell how Oldham and he, 
the ship being anchored at Spithead, asked leave 
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to go ashore one bitter cold day in December, and 
received permission from the first lieutenant on 
condition that they came off in the ship's boat at 9 
o'clock. The poor little fellows, having no particu- 
lar object on shore except to strut about and show 
their new dirks, walked the streets till 8 o'clock, 
dreadfully cold and dreadfully weary. Passing the 
red-curtained window of a public-house, they peeped 
in and saw a comfortable blazing fire which seemed 
to invite them to enter. ** Have you any money ?" 
said Oldham, '* we might go in and ask for a 
glass of brandy-and- water, and wait there till the 
boat comes." " I have sixpence," said Father. 
Oldham had nothing, but, judging that sixpence 
would cover their expenses, they entered boldly, or- 
dered their grog, and drew up close to the blazing 
fire. The landlady soon appeared, a jolly, red- 
faced, large-armed dame, bearing in her hand a 
steaming rummer of hot brandy-and water. " How 
much is it, ma'am.**" asked Father, too honest to 
drain the glass before he paid the score. "A shil- 
ling," said the landlady. The two boys looked at 
each other. " We have only sixpence, ma'am," said 
Father. "Oh! no harm, no harm done," said the 
landlady, lifting the glass and swallowing the grog, 
*• only get out of this ; I won't have you stay 
here!" And in spite of their uniforms she drove 
the chilled and tired boys out into the cold, where 
they finished their day's "pleasure" walking up 
and down the Common Hard till 9 o'clock, when, 
to their great relief, the London s boat appeared 
for them. 



J 
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In the London he remained, cruising about the 
Channel, till 1801. Endless were the stories of the 
cockpit and the middies — **the young gentlemen," 
as they were called — the foretop and the sailors, 
and the errands and the adventures ashore. One 
story used to afford us much delight. A Jew 
named Moss, who owned a bumboat at Portsmouth, 
had cheated a poor sailor out of several years' 
wages. The man applied to his officer, and the 
first lieutenant sent Father on shore to make an in- 
vestigation. He could get no redress from Moss, 
nor could a charge be got up against him in any 
legal form. A few days afterwards the men were 
to receive arrears of pay and bumboats were per- 
mitted to come alongside. As they pressed too 
closely round the ship, the first lieutenant ordered 
Father to get the hose ready and play upon any 
that were troublesome. No sooner was the order 
given than Father spied out Mr. Moss sitting in 
the stern of his boat, looking very smart and very 
satisfied, and very near the vessel. He imme- 
diately pointed him out to the men, and directed 
the full force of the hose into his boat. The Jew 
was unable to extricate himself; in vain he stood 
up and begged for mercy. The men, encouraged 
by their officer, were delighted at the chance of 
taking a well-merited revenge; nor did Moss make 
his escape till every article in his boat had been 
deluged with water. 

I remember walking with Father one day in the 
Strand, when we met an old Greenwich pensioner. 
The man looked so earnestly in his face that Father 
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Stopped and asked him what he wanted. ** Why, 
sir,*' said the man, '* you must be the young gentle- 
man who was midshipman with us aboard the Lon- 
don when I was captain of the foretop. I know 
your face — though it's forty year ago — and, by 
God, sir, we all said on board you were the smart- 
est fellow in the ship." Father used to declare 
that this compliment gave him more pleasure than 
any naval praise he ever received. 

He served two years under Captain Purvis with 
the Channel Fleet — in the London, 98, and the 
Royal George, 1 20 — and was then transferred to the 
Magicienne, frigate, Captain Wm. Ogilvie, and sent 
to the Newfoundland station. He was there over 
a year and never saw Halifax ; St. Johns, New- 
foundland, being the only port where the ship 
dropped anchor. When only seventeen he was 
put with ten men on board a French prize, and 
ordered to take her into St. Johns. He used to 
relate the anxiety of mind he suffered in the dis- 
charge of his trust; for the weather was very thick, 
there was no one but himself on board who could 
work the ship's reckoning, and he was dreadfully 
afraid of Cape Race, which lay right on his course. 
However, he brought the brig into port, and lay up 
alongside the commodore in such style as to elicit 
great praise from that officer. 

He was also employed on a boat service in tak- 
ing the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon. We 
loved to hear him tell of the. long night in the 
boats ; the surprise at dawn ; the consternation of 
the Frenchmen ; the unfurling of the British flag ; 
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the consequence of the little English officer ; the 
delivering up of the French commanders sword. 
We have a certificate presented to him by Captain 
Ogilvie, speaking of this service and written in 
very unusual terms of commendation. 

On the return of the Magicienne she was em- 
ployed off the Dutch coast in assisting five or six 
ships of the line which were wrecked in one of the 
most terrific storms ever known in the British Chan- 
nel — a storm mentioned in all books of history. The 
Magicienne escaped with very little injury, though 
at the time she was scarcely expected to live through 
it. Father used to say that nothing in his experi- 
ence on shipboard ever equalled the fury of that 
gale. After this he was transferred to xkv^ Aurora, 
Captain Malbone, and sent to the Mediterranean ; 
and soon after he was made masters mate, and 
joined the Dreadnought, 98, under the command of 
Commodore Purvis. The dear old Dreadnought / 
How often I have looked at the old hulk lying 
off Greenwich Hospital, whilst Father, standing by, 
would tell of the days he passed in her ! When I 
knew her she was a church or an outlying hospital 
ward, I don't remember which ; but I wonder if she 
is there still. 

In those days, when there were no naval 
academies and lads entered the navy at fourteen, 
each ship carried a schoolmaster, and the mid- 
shipmen were kept steadily at their studies. Cap- 
tain Purvis took great pains about the education of 
his young gentlemen, and in addition to the regular 
schoolmaster he had a French teacher on board, an 
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old emigre^ from whom Father picked up more 
French than was usually learned by the midship- 
men of that day. He was fond of reading, and 
read all he could lay hold of; but books were 
scarce in a cockpit, and even in the cabin or the 
gun-room. His father had supplied him with a 
few, among them a copy of the Rambler, and this 
had a fatal influence on him for the rest of his days; 
for whereas in speaking he was truly eloquent — 
every word came pat to its place, every sentence as 
it fell from his lips was terse, complete, and pithy — 
his style grew entirely different when he held a 
pen. He would then dignify his sentences with 
very long words, and affect the ponderous rise and 
fall of Dr. Johnson s antithesis ; and he who in 
everything else has been such an example to us, 
has been a solemn warning to us in this ! 

From the Dreadnought he was promoted to Sir 
Robert Calder s flag-ship, the Prince of Wales. I 
think this period of Father s life was a very proud 
and happy one. He used to boast that there were 
800 men in the Prince of Wales, and that he knew 
the faces, characters, and names of every one of 
them. I have heard it said by those who served 
with him in this ship that he was the favorite of 
every man on board of her. He was the signal- 
officer, and often incurred the wrath of a testy old 
lieutenant, who could not understand his ready me- 
mory. "Take care, sir, take care," he used to 
say, **you will make some horrible mistake some 
day "; and when Father had proved to him that 
it was all right, he would turn away, mutter- 
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ing to himself, " He has swallowed the signal- 
book." 

. Father was deeply attached to Sir Robert Calder, 
whom he considered the model of a commander 
and a gentleman. Sir Robert had a beautiful band 
on board, of which he was very proud. It always 
played during dinner, at which meal, no matter 
what might be the weather, the Admiral used to 
appear in white silk stockings and small-clothes. 
He was not so particular about his guests as Lord 
Collingwood, however, who was seriously annoyed 
if a stain were made upon the table-cloth, though 
even he did not go the lengths of Lord St. Vincent, 
about whom Father used to tell that an American 
gentleman having spilt some wine upon the cloth, 
the Admiral said to him angrily : ** Where were you 
brought up, sir.*^" To which his guest replied: 
* In a country where we have a clean table-cloth 
every day." It was Lord St. Vincent, I think, who, 
on sitting down to dinner, used to look all round, and 
then say : *' No parson at the table — thank God ! " 
In the Prince of Wales Father saw fifty-two sail 
of the line formed in three columns off Ushant. I 
have often heard him say that this was the finest 
sight he ever saw. I have seen a three-decker, so I 
can imagine it ; but you, of this generation, never have 
and never will ; and it you think your Thunderers 
and your Devastations are going to give you an 
idea of such a sight you are much mistaken. I 
have seen them, too. They look like fin-back eels 
in comparison with the majesty of those ** hearts of 
oak." 
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Father was in " Sir Robert Calder s Action," off 
Ferrol, when, with fifteen sail of the line and two 
frigates, he was detached from the Channel Fleet 
to intercept Villeneuve, then returning from his feint 
to the West Indies. Father was signal-officer, and 
I have his log with the signals in it. The British 
fleet was inferior in numbers, and the action was 
obstinate, being fought for the most part in a dense 
fog. Two of the enemy were captured, and Vil- 
leneuve was so crippled that he had to put into Vigo 
Bay for repairs, instead of keeping rendezvous with 
Admiral Ganteaume at Brest, from whence the 
French combined fleets were 'to appear off Boulogne 
and protect the Invasion of England. History has 
since brought to light Napoleon's impatience as he 
waited on the sea-shore for this long-desired mo- 
ment, and of his rage at the effectual disappoint- 
ment. Forty-eight hours of undisturbed possession 
of the Channel would have made the Invasion an 
accomplished fact ; and nothing in history is more 
singular than the way he embarked and disem- 
barked the '* Army of England," merely to practise 
the celerity through which he was to profit by 
the chance. 

Meantime, Sir Robert Calder, hearing that Vil- 
leneuve had made sail for Cadiz, bore away to join 
Lord Collingwood, then expecting a battle with 
the French fleets off the Capes of Trafalgar. Here, 
on the 28th of Sept., Lord Nelson, in the Victory, 
joined the British Combined Fleets, and took com- 
mand of the Mediterranean. 

Father always defended the course taken by the 
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commander whom he loved, and nothing could 
please him better than to point out how upon this 
action of Sir Robert Calder s the safety of Eng- 
land really hinged. He wrote a professional ac- 
count of the engagement for Sir Philip Durham, 
who published it in his ** Recollections of a Naval 
Life." 

To us he has often spoken of the action. He 
described — when we were little things upon his 
knee, asking him to **tell us about a battle " — the 
excitement in the fleet when the enemy was made 
out at a distance ; the preparations on board the 
ship ; the decks cleared for action ; the cock-pit made 
ready for the wounded ; the surgeons and surgeons' 
mates standing ready with their instruments and 
appliances ; the men — with handkerchiefs bound 
about their heads, and stripped to the waist for 
fear that shreds of clothing might get into their 
wounds — standing motionless and ready at their 
guns with lighted matches; the flutter of all 
hearts at the first moment of going into battle — a 
feeling which wore ofif in a few moments under the 
influence of order, regularity, obscurity, and excite- 
ment ; the dreadful quiver of the great ship as she 
delivered her first broadside ; the fear of splinters ; 
the stifling heat and thirst ; the wounded lying on 
tables in the cock-pit ; the cloud of smoke in which 
everybody worked, each ship doing her own duty 
and knowing that her consorts would do theirs ; 
the cessation of the firing; the great calm and 
exultation ; the examination into the damage done 
to hull and rigging, and the activity of the carpen- 
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ters; the enthusiasm displayed by the victorious 
ships as they exchanged greetings ; the prayer of 
thanks throughout the fleet for the perils they had 
escaped and the'victory they had won. 

The British Admiralty, however, was disappoint- 
ed at the escape of Villeneuve. They did not then 
know Napoleon's plans, and could not estimate the 
importance of the check he had received. They 
ordered Lord Nelson, now in command of the 
Mediterranean, and reinforced by the ships under 
Sir Robert Calder, to send the latter to Eng- 
land for court-martial. Nelson considered the 
proceeding so unjust, and had so true an ap- 
preciation of the brave officer, that, although his 
orders were to send him to England in a brig, 
he declared that if Sir Robert left the fleet it 
should be in his own flag-ship, although the 
Prifice of Wales was the finest line of- battle ship 
in the whole command. This was the only time 
Father was ever under the command of Lord 
Nelson, whom he did not warmly admire, possibly 
because he served under him so short a time. He 
described him as a frail, puny little man, and Father s 
admiration of physical strength and beauty was so 
great that I do not think he could be quite satisfied 
with a hero who had a weakly frame. Moreover, 
he thought his conduct in private life, and especially 
at Naples, undignified and unworthy of a great 
man. How it would have been had he fought 
under him at Trafalgar I cannot say. In conse- 
quence of Nelson s generous consideration for Sir 
Robert Calder, the Prince of Wales was detached 
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from the fleet and sent home seven days before the 
battle. This gave Father a disappointment which 
lasted him his lifetime. 

He gave his evidence upon the court-martial. 
Sir Robert was ** severely reprimanded for allow- 
ing the French fleet to escape" (Napoleon, on 
the other hand, wrote scathing letters about the 
" excessive pusillanimity of V^illeneuve "), and the 
poor gentleman remained through life a sad and 
disappointed man, which endeared him still more 
to Fathers faithful heart. At this time the king 
and court were at Weymouth, and, grandpapa 
with the ** Stafford" being in attendance. Father 
went there to see his parents. Happening to 
ride a restive horse at a review, the old king, 
surprised, perhaps, that a naval officer could ride, 
sent an aide-de-camp to enquire his name. It 
was one of Father s innocent bits of vanity to think 
himself a good rider. He had a good seat, but I 
must say I don't think he knew much about manag- 
ing a horse. From Weymouth he marched up to 
town with the ** Stafford" beside his father; Mrs. 
Wormeley following in a post-chaise. 

He now passed his examination as lieutenant 
with flying colors, and soon after (June, 1806) he 
was made flag-lieutenant to Rear-Admiral Purvis 
in the Mmoiatir, 74. Admiral Purvis was then in 
command of the blockading squadron off Cadiz, and 
I have heard Father tell a hundred anecdotes, which 
I cannot now recall, of those stirring days. There 
were stories about the entrance of the relics of 
Dupont s army into Cadiz ; a story of the murder of 
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Saldanha, the Spanish general ; stories of Godoy, 
Prince of the Peace (whom he knew well, and 
pointed out to me years afterwards in Paris) ; 
stories of balls on board ship ; stories of blockading 
adventures, and many others. While flag-lieu- 
tenant to Admiral Purvis he served in the Mino- 
taur, 74, Atlas, 74, Terrible, 74, and Queen Char- 
lotte, no, the squadron being part of the Medi- 
terranean fleet under Lord Collingwood. I am 
afraid to say how long the Atlas cruised without 
dropping anchor — over a year, however ; the result 
being that sickness broke out on board, and Father 
was one of its victims. It was the only illness he 
ever had in his life, and he was very unwilling to 
be sent home invalided. Admiral Purvis, however, 
promised to keep his place on board for him till his 
recovery. 

Tar-water was the panacea in those days, and 
he declared that he drank a hogshead of it. He 
spent some of his holiday at Bath and Chel- 
tenham, the great resorts at that time, where 
the gay young lieutenant, who danced and sang 
and laughed, and who to his good breeding added 
the manners of the heart, was naturally a favorite. 
Quadrilles were then coming into vogue, and as 
he had brought the newest figures from Malta he 
used to teach them to the ladies in the morning 
and dance them at the balls at night. In six 
months he was well again, and embarked as super- 
numerary on a frigate to rejoin Admiral Purvis off 
Cadiz. On board this ship were Louis Philippe, 
Duke of Orleans, his brother Count Beaujolais 
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(who died a few weeks later), and Sir John Moore, 
then going down to his death at Corunna. The 
latter Father described as the handsomest man he 
ever saw. Louis Philippe made himself by no 
means popular with the very high Tory captain, 
who on one occasion came upon the quarter-deck 
in a towering passion, exclaiming that **the Duke 
of Orleans was such a republican that he'd be d — d 
if he could sit at the same table with him." One 
day Louis Philippe, attracted by Fathers name, 
asked if he had relations in Virginia; **for," said 
he, " I had letters of introduction to a Mr. Worme- 
ley residing near Winchester." Father had never 
heard grandpapa speak of it, but on inquiring of 
him learned that the Duke of Orleans, arriving in 
Winchester, put the letter into the post, which de- 
layed it some days. When it reached grandpapa 
he drove over at once to bring the duke to The 
Rocks, and found he had been driven from Bush's 
Tavern for his "insolence" in demanding a private 
parlor, and had gone to Richmond. In 1840, 
when Father was presented to Louis Philippe at the 
Tuileries, the king, who had an amazing memory, 
again recognized the name, and recalled both the 
circumstance of the introduction and of the conver- 
sation on board the frigate. 

When Father read his memoir in O* Byrne's " Na- 
val Biography " there were several circumstances 
in his career which he regretted had not been 
mentioned. One was the landing of General Mait- 
land's army on the coast of Catalonia without a 
wet foot. The expedition was a failure, and the 
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troops were re-embarked the next day. In after- 
years we knew the General at Tunbridge Wells, 
and he could not bear any allusion to it. At an- 
other time, when the French were rapidly advanc- 
ing on Cadiz, Father was sent with 350 men to the 
Caraccas to rig and secure five Spanish ships of 
the line. His popularity with his men was great, 
and they exerted themselves heartily for their 
young commander; the service was performed in 
six weeks, to the astonishment of the fleet, and 
on his return he received the " thanks of Lord 
Collingwood." It is interesting to see how in 
those days the simple ** thanks" of a commander, 
given on his own quarter-deck and placed in the 
orders of the day, were prized as much as the med- 
als and red ribbons and more solid rewards of 
ours. 

November 9, 1809, he was made acting-com- 
mander and appointed to the Minstrel^ sloop-of- 
war, and on the 16th of February. 1810, his 
rank was confirmed and he received command 
of the Minorca, " in which vessel," says 0*Byrne, 
"he remained in the Mediterranean upwards of 
four years, conducting himself in a manner that 
secured for him the favorable consideration of 
his commanders-in-chief, Sir Edward Pellew 
(afterwards Lord Exmouth) and Sir Charles 
Cotton." 

Those were the glorious days of the British 
navy, when its lustre and prestige surpassed any- 
thing of the kind in modern times; when Camper- 
down and the Nile, and Copenhagen and Trafal- 
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gar, had been fought, and the English nation 
adored her fleets as her own peculiar glory : — 

Britannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep ; 
Her march is o'er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep. 
With thunders from her native oak 

She quells the floods below — 
As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy winds do blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow. 

The Mediterranean fleet during the Peninsular 
War was the corps (T elite of the British navy. 
During those years Malta was the great naval 
rendezvous, and travellers from England began to 
appear there, coming down as guests on board the 
frigates and men-of-war which were frequently 
passing to and fro where now the " P. and O." has 
the right of way. Sir Alexander Ball was the 
governor; he was a kind friend of Fathers, and 
Government House, with its gayeties, was al- 
ways open to the young commander of the **crack 
brig," as the JMinotca was called in the fleet. 
Malta was to us children as if we had lived there ; 
we knew it by heart, and Valetta, St. Elmo, and 
above all the " Nix Mangare Stairs" were to us as 
familiar as the Regents Park. Your mother went 
there three years ago — that is, your father took her 
to see with her own eyes the places she knew so 
well by heart. Her account was very interesting ; 
she said she felt in the tight little island, with the 
ships about it and the guns and the flags perpetual- 
ly proclaiming the British empire, more in England 
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than in England itself. Your aunt Elizabeth has 
put a very good description of Malta into her 
novel ** Amabel " — in fact, it is a transcript ot Fa- 
ther s talk, and all the naval incidents are his ad- 
ventures; the novel hinges on a favorite anecdote 
of how he carried off a M. Guiscard, the secretary 
of the Duchess of Orleans, in mistake for a M. 
Girard, a French spy, and was obliged to keep him 
on board for three months and supply him with 
clothing and money. 

Another of his stories was about the old Duch- 
esse figalite, for whom he offered to carry a box of 
jewelry and specie to Cagliari. The old lady was 
too poor to pay the freight then demanded on bul- 
lion, and none of the other captains of the fleet 
would take charge of it. In return for this act of 
politeness she invited Father to dinner, and I wish 
I could give his description of the ceremony of his 
reception ; of the poor old faded Duchess, with her 
head full of nodding plumes, sitting down with him 
— they two alone — at table ; of the grave cere- 
monial of the repast, and the miserable fare. 
Father said he could have eaten it all up twice 
over (the only dish seems to have been a kind of 
hashed mutton), and after taking a ceremonious 
leave of the Duchess, who accompanied him to the 
stairs, he hurried on board the admirals ship in 
time for a better dinner. 

Many are the graphic stories of chases, captures, 
and adventures which now can be remembered no 
more. 1 never met with any stories like them; for 
Captain Marryats were not, as Fathers were, 
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of real people, now historical, whose ways and 
characteristics he would hit off with his keen 
sense of humour and his inimitable mimicry. 
Moreover, there is an innate vulgarity about Mar- 
ryat, the absence of which was one of Fathers 
greatest charms. In his most rollicking narratives 
he made you feel the presence of a gentleman. The 
books that best represent him to my mind are 
the *' Green Hand" and the "Wreck of the Gros- 
venor." I seem to hear his voice in the words of 
command ; and there is also something of his keen 
delight in the scenes of sky and water about the 
ship. 

He had a very amusing story of the capture of 
the Sally Ann, of Portland, under the Orders in 
Council ; on which occasion, as he used to say with 
a laugh, he lost the only chance he ever had of 
making American prize-money. The brig was 
commanded by an old Yankee, and belonged to 
the Oxnards, with whom Father was afterwards 
connected by marriage. He chased her almost 
under the guns of a battery at Marseilles, and cap- 
tured her after a very exciting run of three days. 
He put an officer and men enough to work the 
ship into his prize, and despatched her to Gib- 
raltar. On the way the old captain, six feet tall, 
in a red shirt, watched his opportunity, knocked 
down the officer, released his own men, clapped the 
hatches on the British crew, and carried his recover- 
ed ship into a French harbor. I have since heard 
in Portland that the old fellow boasted of this ex- 
ploit to his dying day. 
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The cruelties of the Spaniards to the French 
prisoners were very great ; and on one occasion 
the sufferings of these unhappy men on the island 
of Cabrera having been brought to the notice of 
Sir Charles Cotton, he sent the Minorca down to 
bring him a report of their condition. As she 
neared the island the wretched prisoners swam out 
to meet her. They were reduced to skin and bone, 
many of them were naked, and their miserable con- 
dition so moved the seamen of the Minorca that 
they came aft to the quarter-deck and asked per- 
mission to subscribe three days' rations for the relief 
of the sufferers. Father carried off some of the 
prisoners, and Sir Charles Cotton made him put his 
report in writing and sent it to the Admiralty. The 
Spanish authorities were very angry at the affair, 
but Sir Charles declared that, whatever might be 
the consequences to himself, he was determined to 
protect these men in the name of humanity. Soon 
after, Father s report having reached the Admiralty, 
it was made the basis of a remonstrance with Spain 
on the subject of its cruelties, and Sir Charles Cot- 
ton despatched him a second time to Cabrera with 
a good many head of live cattle and a large supply 
of other provisions. 

At the Governors table he saw many of the 
celebrities of the day, official, political, and social. 
On one occasion he dined there in company with 
Lord Byron and Lady Hester Stanhope. The 
"little lame lordling," who had not then published 
Childe Harold and was on his way to the East, 
made so little impression on his mind that he hardly 
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recollected anything about him, his whole attention 
being attracted by Lady Hester, then mourning for 
the loss of her lover, Sir John Moore, whose death 
is supposed to have occasioned her eccentricities. 
Father sat next to her, and she asked him many 
questions, saying plaintively over and over again : 
" You saw him later than I — later than I." 

It was at Malta that he made the acquaint- 
ance of his life-long friend, Sir Charles Napier — 
better known to us by the familiar name of "Com- 
modore.*' One day, on coming out of church, he was 
accosted by an officer in a shabby captain's uni- 
form, who invited him for the next evening to a 
ball. He went ; all the beauty and fashion of Malta 
were gathered there ; the dancing was spirited, the 
party brilliant, though Sir Charley had illuminated 
the scene with candles stuck in black bottles, and 
provided, by way of refreshment, thick bread and 
butter and very good wine. 

Sir Charles Cotton had succeeded Lord CoUing- 
wood in the Mediterranean in 1810; the following 
year he was recalled to the command of the Channel 
Fleet, and was succeeded, July, 181 1, by Sir Edward 
Pellew, who commanded the Mediterranean Fleet 
until the close of the war. He was one of Father's 
warmest friends ; indeed, the latter's feeling for him 
was almost filial, and they corresponded up to the 
time of Lord Exmouth's death. After the passage 
of the Adour hostilities ceased on the part of the 
fleet; the Allied Armies entered Paris in March, and 
on the 24th of April, 18 14, the preliminaries of peace 
were signed. On the 28th Napoleon embarked on 
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the Undaunted, Capt. Ussher, who landed him in 
Elba on the 4th of May. On that day Father paid 
off the Minorca, every man on board saying he 
hoped to ship with him again. They loved him ; 
and he used to declare there was nothing he could 
not have done with them. He took great pains 
with the education of his midshipmen, remembering 
how much he himself owed to Capt. Purvis in this 
matter. He had refused all allowance from his 
father after his pay became what he thought suffi- 
cient for his needs ; but whilst in command of the 
Minorca he spent ;^300 a year more than his pay 
in keeping up his table, which was made thus ex- 
pensive by his Virginian spirit of hospitality, and by 
* his practice of inviting friends to cruise with him. 
At one time Lord Oxford was for six months on 
board of him. Thus he laid up very little prize- 
money. 

He got his Post rank June 17, 18 14, having 
reached London in time to see the visit of the Allied 
Sovereigns, the glories of which time he loved to 
describe, when not a beggar, nor even an ill-dressed 
person, was to be seen in the streets. On his re- 
turn he found his poor father in sore trouble of 
mind. I told you how in an evil hour he had ex- 
changed his property with Ferdinando Fairfax for 
the reversionary interest of an estate in Yorkshire. 
This estate, when it fell in, was found to have been 
entailed in the reign of James IL, and followed 
the title. Meantime Ferdinando had run through 
the Shenandoah estate ; there seemed no redress, 
and absolute poverty stared father and son in the 
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face. I hav6 the papers relating to this matter, 
and once studied them thoroughly. I never read 
anything more painful than Grandfather's letters to 
his son, knowing as he did that hi^ careless negli- 
gence had deprived him of a noble inheritance. 
There is no need to go into the details here. Suf- 
fice it to say that Father came out to America to 
see what compromise could be made with the Fair- 
faxes^ bringing an opinion of Lord Erskine's as to 
the ultimate value of his claim if the matter were 
contested. Mr. Wirt was his lawyer in this country. 
All that could be got from Ferdinando was a tract 
of land in Prince William County, Virginia, and 
thirteen lots in Washington (the latter we still hold 
and we were lately offered $i,ooo for the whole of 
them ! The Prince William estate Father gave to 
a nephew after Preble's death). The Fairfax heirs 
agreed to dock the entail for ;^20,ooo. This was 
done; but years of litigation had swallowed up large 
sums of money — I am afraid to say what one law- 
yer's bill amounted to, but it was over ten thousand 
pounds — and when Grandfather at last obtained the 
property he was compelled to sell it. Meantime 
values had fallen after the war, and it brought little 
more than enough to cover the payment to the 
Fairfaxes and the costs of the contest. 

Though his errand in America was painful, his 
happy disposition made the visit a pleasant one. 
He went first to Baltimore, where he found many 
friends of the family ; from thence to Washington, 
and stayed first with Sir Charles Bagot, the British 
Minister, and then with his cousin, Col. Tayloe, who 
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begged him to make his house his home whilst he 
remained in America. I wish we had some record 
of those days, because, during the years 181 6, 181 7, 
and 18 1 8, he knew intimately the men and the 
events that are now historical. Decatur was his 
constant companion, also his kinsman, John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke. He was in the House when the 
latter made some of his most remarkable speeches, 
and used to imitate him, especially on a famous 
occasion when,'being attacked by several members 
at once, Mr. Randolph rose, gathered himself up, 
and, pointing at them with his skinny forefinger, 
said in his high and shrieking voice: 

" The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me." 

The two men kept up their intimacy and corre- 
spondence till the day of John Randolph's death. 
He came to England on his way to St. Petersburg, 
and stayed with Father, whom he always addressed 
as " Kinsman Ralph " and treated with propriety 
(as a Wormeley and a Randolph) ; but I infer that 
he was not so gracious to Mother, who cordially 
detested him. He travelled with his coffin and used 
to set it up on end in his room. One day when 
Father Wcts sitting with him at his lodgings in War- 
wick Street, Juba, his black servant, admitted a 
friend whom he did not wish to see. He went for- 
ward and shrieked out in the gentleman's face, 
" Mr. Randolph is not at home ! " " But, Mr. Ran- 
dolph, . . ." "Mr. Randolph is not at home, sir!" 
Father then interposed and carried off the unfortu- 
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nate man. I have heard him say that he consider- 
ed his kinsman insane. 

Sir Charles Bagot (who was a relation of the 
Wellesleys) asked him one day if he could tell 
him what sort of people the Catons were, and 
whether he could safely give them letters of intro- 
duction in England. Father, who had seen them in 
Baltimore, and had rather lost his heart to Miss 
Betsy, assured him the young ladies were beauti- 
ful, accomplished, and well connected, whereupon 
Sir Charles gave them letters to the Duke of Wel- 
lington which brought about their success in the 
great world, and made them eventually Duchess 
of Leeds, Marchioness of Wellesley, and Lady 
Stafford. 

It was necessary that Father should obtain the 
signature of Lord Fairfax to the deed which docked 
the entail. He was a strange old misanthrope, who 
had abjured the title and lived a solitary life at 
Greenway Court, in the wilds of Virginia. Father 
went there and had a curious and difficult inter- 
course with him, but finally won his heart. The 
old man was a Virginia gentleman of the roughest, 
stiffest, most republican school. It was necessary 
ihat the papers should be signed in the presence 
of the British Minister, but no persuasion could 
induce him to enter a city. At last Father coaxed 
him into a promise to meet them at a little tavern 
fifteen miles from Washington. The appointment 
was kept; Mr. Fairfax, Sir Charles Bajjot, Father, 
the secretary, and lawyer met there, dined, and 
after dinner the papers were laid on the table. 



^ 
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But here a new difficulty arose. The old man had 
not known that it was necessary to sign his name 
as " Fairfax of Denton." He flung down the pen 
and flatly refused to do so. In vain they urged it 
upon him. He replied that he was an American 
citizen — a Virginia gentleman — none of your Lords 
— he would sign himself plain Tom Fairfax and no- 
thing else. Father was in despair ; all his hopes 
hung upon that signature ; the words of his father s 
letter (received that morning), ** Unless you can do 
this I am a ruined man," were full in his mind. At 
last his distress and perplexity touched the old 
man. ''¥ or your sake, then, Ralph," he said, "for 
the first and last time I am Lord Fairfax of Den- 
ton," and signed the paper. 

In 18 1 8 Father returned to England, and imme- 
diately started on what was then called the "grand 
tour "with his friend Mr. Brandram, of Lee Grove. 
They went to Paris, the south of France, Switzer- 
land, and over the Simplon to Italy, travelling in 
their own carriage with post horses. Father kept 
a daily journal, which I have before me; it is 
very interesting, and shows the spirit with which 
he travelled, always observant, animated, satisfied, 
enthusiastic, and gay. His delight in nature comes 
out in defiance of the Johnsonian dignity of his 
style, I give one specimen of it. On the 24th 
February, 1819, they reached Naples. "It being 
Sunday," says Father, " and the time of the Carni- 
val, we found the streets imperviously thronged 
with people and carriages, which obliged us to de- 
scend from ours and leave it, under the care of the 
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servant and postilion, to follow us to the hotel, 
where it did not arrive till six that evening. We 
lodged ourselves in the H6tel de la Grande Br^- 
tagne, which faces the sea, with the Public Gardens 
running parallel to it. The journey from Rome to 
Naples has afforded me so much delight that I feel 
unwilling to relinquish a description of its beauties. 
The scenes of nature are profuse, enchanting, and 
impressive to the highest degree, such as the poet 
and philosopher may dwell on to the utmost stretch 
of their imagination. The whole distance is one 
hundred and forty miles, and there is not one mile 
that does not offer some beauty demanding the 
attention of the traveller." 

He went to Paestum three times during his stay 
at Naples, to the great delight of Mr. Mathias, 
author of the " Pursuits of Literature," and ascend- 
ed Vesuvius with his friend Sir Philip Durham. 
He knew Naples already very well, having been 
there when stationed in the Mediterranean, and he 
used to say that the first royal hand he ever kissed 
was that of its infamous queen. It was here that 
he made the acquaintance of three young Ameri- 
cans, Mr. Edward Everett, Mr. Franklin Dexter, 
and Mr. Augustus Peabody, who invited him to 
dinner. After dinner each gentlemen gave the 
health of some cherished lady, and among these 
toasts was the name of ** Miss Caroline Preble.'' 

He reached England in the autumn of 18 19, 
and found his father immersed in his wifes rela- 
tions, the Stafford having been disbanded. Both 
father and son were deeply indignant at many of 
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the public measures of that day, and both were 
alive to the spirit of reform which was then begin- 
ning to be felt throughout England. Fathers 
strong liberal tendencies now showed themselves ; 
his anger against Lord Castlereagh knew no bounds. 
In season and out of season he said what he 
thought ; and he ruined his chances of employment 
in his profession. His father began to fear he 
would be a marked man — for in those days ** spies " 
were thought to be active in private life — and, to 
get him out of the country for a while, he persuaded 
him to visit the New England States, where he had 
never yet been. 

In after-years, when he had trained his children 
to know something of politics, and we had come to 
see the working of them in this country, I could 
look back and measure to some extent the courage 
and unselfish faithfulness of dear Fathers course. 
He was a liberal and a ** radical '* in the days when 
it cost a man something to stand bravely up oa the 
side of the weak against oppression and injustice. 
We can all fling up our caps nowadays — in fact, 
the very pleas fbr which he would have shed his 
blood, and did sacrifice his prospects, are now ban- 
died about as political capital — but in those days 
in England he stood alone among his Tory friends, 
and sacrificed to principle the thing that was dear- 
est to him — his professional advancement. He came 
out of the war with the highest reputation as a 
young officer, and gained his Post rank at an early 
age; but he was never employed again. He used 
to apply to the Admiralty for a ship semi-annually, 
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and letters of thanks and promises were all he got. 
How indignant his friends Charley Napier and Ad- 
miral Dundas used to be ! But Father never com- 
plained ; he used to say he knew how it was. He 
might be angry by little flashes, but he was so ut- 
terly unselfish that his mind could never dwell long 
on a wrong of his own. During the last ten years 
of our life in England he might perhaps have been 
employed, biit by that time his rank on the list was 
so high that the Admiralty could only give him 
a first-class command, which would have passed 
him over the heads of officers who had been steadily 
employed, and who were therefore, in one sense, 
more deserving. 

As I tell the rest of his little story you will see 
how this unselfish, this noble yet simple standing 
up for the right he saw was the very fibre of his 
life. I don't think any pointing out of mine is 
needed ; but I should like to say here how often I 
have thanked God that he did not live to see our 
Civil War. How could he have borne it ? — the Vir- 
ginia he loved so passionately rent and bleeding 
for a cause he would have utterly condemned ! He 
sometimes spoke of the possibility of the struggle 
with such anguish that I used to think of it as of a 
horror, only to be spoken of with bated breath. 
When he went into Virginia how he would urge 
them to forestall the danger and get rid of slavery 
by their own act — and they used to listen to 
him ! What scathing words he would use about 
it ! Yet no one down there ever counted it 
against him. His simple, passionate earnestness 
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was his aegis ; no one was willing to fling a spear 
at him. 

The quality which most distinguished him (would 
to God it could become as natural as he would have 
had it !) was fnoral independence. He scorned to 
say, from any motive, that which he did not think, 
and was never withheld by fear from declaring that 
which he did think. However his opinions might 
be criticised, however censured for their utterance 
at times and seasons inappropriate, it never could 
be doubted that they were his own and honestly 
entertained ; and if he sometimes offended others 
by his uncalculating directness of criticism it was 
because he so heartily despised the opposite fault of 
time-serving. At the North, in later years, he was 
often eloquent on the topic of American subserviency 
to opinion ; he would declare it to be a disgrace, a mill- 
stone about our necks. I once heard him say with 
tremendous emphasis : '* My God, sir ! you will never 
be the great people the Almighty intended you for 
till you stop asking, 'What will be said?' * How 
will it do ? ' You must respect yourselves indivi- 
dually as men, and individually as Americans too, 
before you can look to take the place you have a 
right to among the nations." And oh ! what would 
he have said and felt in these days? How could he 
have borne to look upon the corruption, the low 
standard of honour, the debasement of the principles 
he loved ! His was not the democracy of that day, 
half patronizing, which only sought to make the mass- 
es comfortable and denied them liberty ; he looked 
to see each man free, and equal, and able to make 
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himself indeed the man he might be. His heart 
turned to this country ; he saw her, an August Figure, 
lifted here in the west that she might draw all men 
unto her ; and had he lived to see what men would 
be politically when every chance was given to them, 
what would he have done ? Would he have covered 
his head with ashes or kept his faith and courage 
high ? The latter, I think. 

But this has led me far away, and I return to the 
time when Father sailed for America in the spring 
of 1820, landed in New York early in May and 
made a long journey by stage to Boston. He had 
one fellow-passenger in the clumsy vehicle, a most 
agreeable but singularly loquacious man. They 
talked all the way to Boston, and the stranger was 
much amazed to find that Father (whose bump of 
locality was well developed) recognized all the 
historical scenes familiar to him by description. 
On arriving in Boston his agreeable companion in- 
sisted on taking him to comfortable quarters before 
going to his own home, and at parting Father dis- 
covered that he was Judge Story. 

The first person who called upon him was Mr. 
Nathaniel Amory, then living with his wife and her 
sister, daughters of Mr. Eben Preble, at Belmont, 
a beautiful place Mr. Preble had laid out in Water- 
town, about five miles from Boston. Mr. Amory 
took the young captain home with him ; and ah ! 
how many times I have heard him tell how, on en- 
tering the^r^wing-room, he found Mother, dressed 
in white, so beautifully fair, and with such lovely 
brown hair that he was drawn to her at once. 
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They were engaged in June. Mother used to tell 
how on that fateful day Father picked a poppy, 
taking it for a rose, and gave it to her, and how she 
wore the ill-savoured thing in her hair for the rest 
of the day. They were married October 3, 1820. 
The bridegroom wore the orthodox blue coat with 
brass buttons, and white kerseymere small-clothes, 
which latter existed into the days of our remem- 
brance as a preserve from which to cut leaves for 
needle-books. The bride wore embroidered India 
muslin and Mechlin lace. 

Our Mother was at that time just twenty years 
old. She was the youngest daughter of Eben 
Preble, one of the old East India merchants of 
Boston. The Prebles came from England in 1630 
and settled in Maine. They were a family of ex- 
traordinary increase, the original Abraham hav- 
ing had twelve sons. It was a strictly Puritan 
race, and named all its children out of the Bi- 
ble. Brigadier-General Jedidiah Preble, Mothers 
grandfather, is described on his tombstone as a 
gallant soldier, a judicious lawyer, a trusty com- 
mander at sea, a wise legislator, and an upright 
judge ! He had five sons, Ebenezer (our grand- 
father) being the eldest, and Edward, afterwards 
Commodore Preble, the youngest. 

Father, with eager enthusiasm, carried his young 
wife into Virginia in the depths of winter. They 
went through perils from mountain torrents (half 
the wedding finery being lost on one occasion) ; the 
weather was cold, the houses comfortless, and the 
habits of life very different from her dainty and fasti- 
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dious ways. She used to tell, with a smile that was 
always rather rueful, of that dreary winter, and say 
that she found her chief comfort at Elmington, the 
home of Father's cousin, Susan Taylor, the daugh- 
ter of his uncle, Edmund Randolph, a woman as ec- 
centric as Lady Hester Stanhope, and quite as re- 
markable. In some points of character (Randolph 
points) she and Father resembled each other, and 
a firm friendship existed between them for many 
years. 

Father and Mother went to England in the 
spring of 182 1, and remained there till after the 
birth of their eldest daughter, Elizabeth. On the 
17th of October, 1823, a great event in our annals 
occurred. Ann Barnard (my Granny and your 
Baba) came into the family as nurse. Father used 
to tell how Mother had nearly engaged a flashily- 
dressed young person, when quiet, old-fashioned- 
looking Barnard appeared, dressed in a brown cloth 
overcoat made like a man's, and, pleased with her 
simplicity, they engaged her at once. When I ran 
up just now to read this to the dear old darling 
(now in her eighty-sixth year) and ask if the queer 
garment was really of brown cloth, she insisted 
on my adding that she wore " a one-sided bunnet 
made of the same cloth/' Dear Granny ! She has 
spent fifty-six years of love, and faithfulness, and 
tender care upon her nurselings. God bless her ! 

In this record of Fathers life I think the grand- 
children ought to find a sketch of their Grand- 
mothers character and appearance. She was tall 
and well made, exquisitely fair (her skin was like 
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an infant's), and very pretty ; elegant was the word 
that specially applied to her, and she always wore 
soft shades of color. She was a lady in every mo- 
tion, thought, and instinct — a Nezo England lady. 
This must have been her first point of attraction 
for Father. He could not have married, nor even 
thought of, a woman as a wife who was not tho- 
roughbred. If Mother had had wealth she would 
have been what the French call ** tres grande 
dame'\- as it was, she was always a power in so- 
ciety. Father loved her, respected her, trusted 
her, and left everything in her hands. She was 
just, sincere, loyal, absolutely above all mean- 
ness — ^so much so that the suspicion of it in others 
did not cross her mind ; but she was reserved, she 
was almost a sealed book. Her oldest and closest 
friend said to me a few weeks ago : ** I never knew 
any reserve like your Mothers; long and inti- 
mately as I knew her, I never broke through it." 
Reserved natures are not sympathetic, and to some 
extent they are ignorant of the feelings of others. 
Mother did her duty to her children most faith- 
fully ; she made the care of them her life-business, 
and devoted time and labor to' it when want of 
means required her to do so; she was their com- 
panion and the object of their deepest respect and 
obedience ; but her reserve was felt here as else- 
where, and she was not their intimate friend. So it 
may be said that she never fully understood Father. 
But their life together was a perfectly happy one; 
he put her on a pinnacle of respect and confidence, 
and in return he received from her the very best 
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she had to give him ; her steady qualities were the 
balance of his ardent nature, and to the day of his 
death " Carry " was the object of his tender admi- 
ration. I think, also, that the mixture of the two 
natures — two races, I would rather say — was a 
sound and healthy one. Had Preble lived I be- 
lieve this country would have reaped a benefit 
from it ; as it is, I hope the grandchildren are the 
better for the strain. 

I see that my little record is getting much too 
long, and I shall only give a brief outline of the 
familv annals. Father and Mother, with Elizabeth 
andBarnard, came to America in 1824, and lived in 
a cottage built for them by Aunt Amory in the Bel- 
mont grounds. Their only son was born there, 
and christened James Preble after his two grand- 
fathers; thus, for the first time in two centuries, 
there was a generation without a Ralph Wormeley. 
In 1829 they returned to England and lived near 
Ipswich, Suffolk, and at Dedham, Essex. In Sep- 
tember, 1836, they moved to London, and lived at 
3 Gordon Square, St. Pancras — an out-of-the-way 
situation, chosen partly because it was cheap, and 
partly because the situation was airy. The house 
itself was a very nice one ; our nursery looked over 
a wide, open space not then built up, towards the 
buildings of the London University, and far out 
beyond to the Hampstead and Highgate hills. 
Here we lived till 1839, when Father let the house 
and we went to Paris and Switzerland, and were 
on our way to Italy when the ** Eastern Question" 
cropped up, and Father had to stay within furlough 
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distance. In 1842 we returned to Gordon Square, 
and remained there, going' into the country or to 
the seaside for part of each year, till 1847, when 
we went to Paris for a year, and then sailed (May, 
1848) for this country to fulfil a promise made to 
Mother that she should bring her daughters to see 
their American friends^ We came for two years, 
but we stayed on into the fourth year, when Fa- 
ther s death arrested our return. Preble, too, was 
dead. Mother preferred to remain among her own 
friends ; your Mother and your Aunt Elizabeth 
married, and we became, what we had always been 
in heart, Americans. 

The years spent in Suffolk and Essex were those 
of the glorious struggle over the Reform Bill, into 
which Father plunged with the whole strength of 
his nature. Years must have softened, or at least 
tutored, his first liberal sentiments nourished bv 
Cobbett's Register and by his friendship with 
Major Cartwright and Sir Francis Burdett ; for in 
December, 1830, he attended a great public meet- 
ing held on Rustmere Heath between workingmen 
(then reduced to deep distress) and the gentry of 
the county. The operation of the corn-laws had 
brought the agricultural population to the verge of 
famine, and it was hoped that a calm representa- 
tion of their grievances, backed by the sight of 
numbers, might have an effect on the Sufifolk gen- 
try and dispose them to Parliamentary reform. 
Father had promoted the meeting, and went to it 
with hopeful feelings (armed with an umbrella), 
and I have heard him say that it was one of the 
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most painful days of his life. The haggard faces 
of the men moved his soul, and the puerilities ad- 
dressed to them by Sir Philip Broke and other 
magnates made him deeply indignant. The meet- 
ing had no result, and he returned from it more 
than ever convinced that the working-classes would 
murder their own cause, however just, if they had 
recourse to physical-force demonstrations. It was 
the same lesson that was taught in April, 1848. 

I said that Father had been led by Cobbett. So 
were all young reformers at the time he appeared ; 
for, at any rate, he made them think. But he 
always spoke of him in after-years with pain and 
regret, though his great attachment to the Specta- 
tor grew out of its having been " Cobbett's paper " 
(I don't know how, unless the Register was the 
nucleus of it). To the last of his life the Spectator 
was Father's weekly joy, and I often think what 
pleasure he would have taken in the Nation — how 
he would have valued its statesmanship and gloried 
in its moral independence ; and many a time I catch 
myself reading it with two eyes, |jis and mine. He 
would have sent it flying through the post as he 
did the Spectator. I wonder how many hundred 
copies of the latter I have folded up for him ! And 
it was my weekly business from childhood to cut 
the leaves and put a stitch to hold them together. 
He liked me to do such things for him — fold his 
letters, seal them, mend his gloves, etc. He used 
to say I was " natty." 

Party politics ran higher than can be imagined 
by those who did not live in England in the days 
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of the Reform Bill. All Father's personal friends 
were Tories — High Tories, as they were called ; 
yet, freely as he expressed his opinions, he never 
got into a dispute that ended in a coldness. Lord 
Western was the Whig candidate, and Father can- 
vassed for him with might and main. There is a 
story that, travelling with his principal one night 
to attend a meeting the next day, he told him 
** more home-truths," as Lord Western afterwards 
related, '* about his previous conduct in Parliament 
than he had ever listened to in his life." But 
though Father worked for the Whigs and wished 
to see them in power, yet in his heart he despised 
them. He used to say they were content to dwell 
in decencies for ever ; and, indeed, a nature like his 
was not born to be harnessed with such Philistines* 
Nevertheless, he always said — we must remember 
that in the days when he said it there was no great 
Liberal party — that he did not want to see the 
Radicals in power, and that they did their work 
better in opposition. 

The applied science of politics (if I may be al- 
lowed the expression) was, after his domestic life, 
the deepest interest of his heart. Incessantly he 
talked and industriously he read upon it. He had 
the true Virginian gift of speech, and if his fate had 
kept him there he would have sat upon a fence-rail 
and talked politics for ever. But having had the 
good fortune to live among the events and men of 
the day, his conversation on such topics was de- 
lightful. We missed it sorely when we lost it, I 
could not begin to tell you what were the subjects 
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on which he talked with knowledge and judgment, 
they were so wide-spread. Only yesterday I read 
in the papers the death of Espartero, whose melodi- 
ous name was at one time always on his lips. The 
knowledge I have heard him incidentally display 
on intricate points of Spanish politics when talking 
with Canon Riego and General Mina, and other 
Spanish refugees, was amazing. Portugal, too, was 
another topic. I forget why, but he had an enthu- 
siastic feeling for that country — which he testified 
by putting money into its stocks and losing it all. 

But English politics were the daily food on which 
he throve. The poor-laws, the corn-laws, the **slid- 
ing-scale," the crops, the quartern loaf, the income- 
tax, tithes, church-rates, the wrongs of the poorer 
clergy, but above all Ireland and her wrongs and 
the actual condition of her people, were household 
reverberations in those days. I remember his burn- 
ing indignation after meeting Carlyle somewhere at 
dinner and hearing him say that he "wished Ire- 
land could be dipped under the sea long enough to 
drown every Irishman off of her." During the 
time of the Irish famine and the months that pre- 
ceded it that subject superseded all others. He 
was wretched. He would sit alone in the dining- 
room in Gordon Square, and think over it till even 
his joyous spirit was past rebound. How pleased 
he was about that American ship bringing pro- 
visions ! But I remember his puzzled distress when 
he heard that the poor starving people did not like 
to eat Indian corn. 

Father was a keen judge of human nature in 
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certain ways, and his talk about the men of that 
day was very interesting. He was no partisan, and 
made his judgments according to his own views, 
and changed them as he saw occasion. Canning 
was the hero of his heart, though he was not al- 
ways in accord with him. He loved him not only 
for qualities in which, as I think, th6 two men were 
singularly alike, and for the spirit which rose high- 
est at the noblest thoughts, but he reverenced his 
steady statesmanship, and felt that it balanced and 
gave weight to his otherwise ardent nature. Sir 
Robert Peel was the object of his sincerest respect ; 
he thought his conversion, or rather his education, 
from Toryism to liberality a wonderful and hope- 
ful triumph ; and I remember the deep feeling 
he showed about Sir Robert's great speech on the 
repeal of the corn-laws about the time of the Irish 
famine. At the time of the Boundary and Oregon 
Questions Sir Robert wrote to ask him for half an 
hour's conversation at Whitehall on the state of 
American feeling. He was much impressed, at that 
interview, with the spirit of the great statesman, 
and from that time frequent notes in Sir Roberts 
beautiful handwriting, and pamphlets and news- 
papers, used to pass between them. 

" Lord John " he respected but did not like ; he 
was grateful to him for the past, but he used 
to say the Whigs were always ** trimming" and 
never daring to sail straight along the only course 
for which they could head. And then Lord John 
was so puny ; I have seen him come home from the 
House of Commons and mimic him as he sat all 
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huddled up in his seat.*" Lord Palmerston, of course 
he disapproved of; though, with a sailors eye, he 
liked his dash. And this reminds me how the late 
clearing up of the " Eastern Question" has proved 
Fathers sagacity. He said it was beyond Lord 
Palmerston s philosophy, and insisted that it was a 
question of races, and that if England wanted to 
keep her ultimate supremacy in that direction she 
must protect, and bind to her interests through 
gratitude, the Christian populations. 

But I must turn from Fathers public interests to 
his private ones. When he lived in Dedham he 
used to drive about the country in a four-wheeled 
chaise, drawn by a stout brown horse. This animal 
had no good quality, but, having got her, Father, 
as his wont was, excused her, well treated and hu- 
moured her. This chaise and horse became the 
property of the neighbourhood. Two or three 
times a week he would drive it to Colchester, loaded 
with friends who wanted a day s shopping; and on 
Saturdays he generally took the Vicar to attend the 
gathering of the clergy which took place on the 
market-day. If by any chance he found himself 
alone in this conveyance, he would pick up foot- 
passengers — ** giving them a lift" he used to call it. 
His was the principle, ** Call not thy friends, nor thy 
brethren, neither thy kinsmen nor thy rich neigh- 
bours, lest they also bid thee again and a recom- 
pense be made thee ; but call the poor, the maimed, 
and the blind, and thou shalt be blessed, for they 
cannot recompense thee, but thou shalt be recom- 
pensed in the resurrection of the just"; and the 
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poorer the wayfarer he could thus assist the keener 
the satisfaction it gave him. We all of us aspire 
to something. Father's aspiration was for a good 
saddle-horse ; he would talk of it as something it 
would give him the greatest pleasure to own, yet 
checking himself, as if it might be selfish to wish for 
so personal a gratification. He used to say : '* What 
I should like money for, Carry, would be to put you 
in a carriage of your own, a well-appointed carriage, 
with a pair of fine horses, and then I should like 
my saddle-horse. I shall be an old fellow by the 
time I get it — not able to walk as I do now — and 
then I shall ride about the country and muse alone." 
One summers day, as he was walking home from 
Colchester, he overtook a poor old woman of our 
village who made her living by selling fish, which 
she fetched herself from the neighbouring town. 
She was sitting crying by the wayside as Father 
came up to her, with a fish-basket beside her, from 
which stuck out the tail of an enormous cod. 
•* What's the matter, Mrs. Vince?" said Father, 
never at the sight of any distress (were it even a 
dog that had hurt its foot, or a little boy crying in 
the street) passing by on the other side. ** Oh ! if 
you please, sir," said the woman, sobbing, ** this is 
the fish for Miss Ward s wedding breakfast, and 
IVe gone lame — I ve hurt my foot — I never shall 
get it there in time — and I shall lose all my custom." 
And she sobbed again. " Cheer up, Mrs. Vince," 
cried Father; ** never mind, give me your fish, and 
Mrs. Ward's cook shall get it in time, I promise 
your So saying, he shouldered the basket that 
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contained the cod and walked away. He used to 
say when he told the story, which he always did as 
if it were at his own expense, that he met every fine 
lady he knew driving into Colchester, and they all 
stared to see ** the captain's" load; but he walked 
briskly along, shifting it now to one shoulder and 
now to the other, the tail flapping as he walked, 
till he had kept his promise to Mrs. Vince and 
delivered it safely at Mrs. Wards kitchen door. 
There are many other anecdotes of this nature 
which live in the memories of his humbler friends. 
Indeed, no day, I think, ever passed without his 
doing, as a matter of course, some little act of be- 
nevolence or loving-kindness. I never heard him 
in my life speak discourteously to a servant or an 
inferior, and no offence among his children was 
ever visited with more prompt reproof than any in- 
consideration of that kind. He disliked to give 
unnecessary trouble to a serv^ant, and always re- 
turned careful courteous thanks for any little per- 
sonal service they might render him. He would 
put himself to almost any inconvenience rather than 
disturb the servants at their meals, saying that it 
was a rule on ship-board never* to call the men at 
their dinner. He liked to know something of the 
history of his dependents and of their homes. No 
servant who waited in the dining-room was ever 
long in the house before Father had drawn out 
much of the previous history of one whom in this 
way he made a faithful friend. If he had been 
travelling or riding on a coach-box, if he had been 
in the fields and talked to the labourers, or watched 
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mechanics at their work on a house-top, we were 
sure to have our personal interest drawn out by 
something he had to tell about them. It was such 
a genuine human interest — with nothing conde- 
scending or assumed about it — that other human 
hearts opened to him freely, and after his death we 
missed few things more than the link which his 
ready interest supplied between us and the people 
about us. Yet with all this he avoided the difficulty 
of over- familiarity on the part of his dependents, for 
his scrupulous politeness marked him so decidedly 
the gentleman, and, as such, their superior in so- 
ciety, that I never once knew a liberty to be taken 
with him. 

Not only did the poor and the dependent of his 
own kind love him, but all animals went to him in- 
stinctively. Whereyer he was, the dogs and the cats 
about the house attached themselves to him. It 
was funny to see Father pat a dog ; he did it as if 
remembering always that the dog was smaller than 
himself and he might hurt it I remember one day, 
about two years before his death, Preble's terrier, 
Monkey, came in hot and tired and looked about 
for water. Father got up to give him some, but 
there was none in the usual place. " I am sorry, 
Father," said I ; " I have just drunk the last drop." 
'* And what did you drink all the water for away from 
the poor dog?" said Father instantly. A moment 
after the absurdity of what he said struck him, but 
his first thought had been that the helpless and de- 
pendent, were it only a dog, should be cared for be- 
fore any selfish consideration. Among all his canine 
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friends, however, Gunner remained the king. He 
was a large Newfoundland, which had belonged to 
an officer who took him into action at the battle of 
New Orleans ; he had saved the life of a child 
which had fallen from a wharf, keeping its head 
above water till assistance came. The dog was at 
Belmont when Father was engaged to Mother, and 
became extremely attached to him. When he went 
to England with his wife in 1821, Gunner refused 
to be comforted. He went to the gardener s cottage, 
coming to the great house only once a day to be 
fed, and no persuasion could get him back to any 
of his old haunts and ways. He pined, and grew 
thin and old and blear-eyed. When Father came 
back in 1824 he went up to the cottage to see his 
old friend ; the dog heard his step before he saw 
him, stood up, quivered all over, and then ran to 
him in an ecstasy of joy. His youth came back, 
and after that he never left him ; if not with him 
he was with Barnard and the children. " Barnard's 
old man " Preble called him. The dog always re- 
cognized that if he was not with his master he 
must be on guard over his master s dear ones. 

Every year there were three balls at Dedham, 
well attended by all the county, and held in a very 
good assembly-room. Father was frequently the 
steward — an office he greatly enjoyed, getting part- 
ners for all the girls and particularly solicitous about 
the plain ones. To the end of his Hfe he was 
an indefatigable dancer, and he insisted that his 
daughters should be good dancers also. He had 
us taught the mintiet de la cour, which he called the 
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*' grammar of dancing." I can see him now danc- 
ing a figure in a quadrille called " Pastourelle " ; he 
always " did his steps," as he said ; and he had one 
that he called the ** Pas de Basque," which he exe- 
cuted in this figure all alone, ending off with a 
complete twirl and a low bow. Great was the 
amusement this created in Boston when we went 
there in 1849; ^"^ Father was quite indifferent to 
any ridicule on the subject, and so were we, for the 
matter of that. We could not help seeing the fun, 
and people really understood the simplicity with 
which he did it. But what I did no^ like was a 
certain way he had of carrying me off from my 
best partners, and saying, " Now, my dear, give 
me a turn " ; and his " turns " were usually to the end 
of the waltz. He was a beautiful waltzer ; though 
he held his partner at arm's length, and expect- 
ed her to dance with all the ceremony of the old 
regime. 

After we went to London our life became very 
American; Mother never took to English social Hfe. 
Hers flowed along like the Arve with the Rhone 
— by it but not of it. She had many English 
friends, of course, sporadic cases, but after she 
came to London her chief pleasure was in receiving 
Americans. In those days our countrymen did not 
flock abroad as they do now; those who came 
mostly brought letters to us, and our house and 
the Everetts' (the American Embassy) were their 
chief resorts. Father belonged to the Royal Navy 
Club, and from thence he would bring home to 
dinner almost daily some old comrade ; and oh ! 
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the fun when we came down to dessert and listened 
to the sea-yarns. He was always the life of the 
whole thing, for he set others going as much as he 
talked himself. "The Commodore" was his con- 
stant guest We had hundreds of stories about 
him, many, I regret to say, about his excessive love 
of snuff and dirt. I remember one day his carving 
a leg of mutton and powdering it all over with snuff. 
Another time, when I was a little girl, walking 
with Father in St. James Street, we came upon 
two very shabby and dirty men, who were the two 
Sir Charles Napiers. From the pocket of the ad- 
miral depended a filthy yellow silk handkerchief; 
from the trousers of the general trailed a long 
white string. Father said if the handkerchief 
had not been so dirty he would have made me 
pick the Commodore's pocket. Speaking of 
walks, his great delight was to take us children 
to the Regent's Park (so associated in my mind 
with him), or to the queer old places sacred to 
the heroes of his worship — Bolt Court; Milk 
Street, where Milton lived, and such like; and 
he didn't at all like it if we seemed tired or 
showed too little interest. 

In London the sight of poverty was a sore 
trial to him. He put implicit faith in every tale 
of misery that was told him in the streets; and 
as he never, on principle, carried a purse, and 
had always given away his allowance of coppers 
before the day was half gone, it was impossible 
for him to help a tithe of them. Sometimes he 
would carry a poor family into a baker's shop 
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for bread, and get trusted himself till he called 
next day and paid for it. Once he owned to 
having given away a silk pocket-handkerchief 
(which probably went immediately " up the spout"), 
though he generally stood too much in awe of Bar- 
jiard to have frequent recourse to such methods of 
relief. I once saw him stealing cautiously down 
the staircase, holding his hands behind him, and 
executing a curious manoeuvre with them as he 
passed the drawing-room door. It afterwards 
turned out that he had been stealing his flannel 
waistcoats for a woman with a straw baby, and was 
afraid Mother would catch him before he got safe- 
ly off. Of course he would not admit it was a 
straw baby ; but there was one arrested near by the 
very next day, and we were sure it was the same. 

He was conscious of his own failings in this re- 
spect, and there was nothing he disliked more than 
having any money about him. If Mother were not 
in the way when he brought money from the bank, 
he would go and give it to Barnard to keep till she 
came home; indeed, if he had any money in his 
pockets, the thieves, or his friends the beggars, 
never left it there long. ** Poor Polish exiles " were 
his especial torment. He used to have any quan- 
tity of them — all, / believe, impostors, though Fa- 
ther never considered any man an "impostor," even 
if his falsehood were proved against him, if he were 
poor. **The man is in distress]' he would say; 
*' there can be no * imposition' about />4^/ — never 
mind what else he says"; and his favourite argument 
was, ** How would jvt?// like it, my dear, if you were 
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a poor exile, and every word you said suspected in 
a foreign country ?" 

His style of making a bargain was in this wise : 
" What do you ask for your coals, Mr. Smith ? " 
"Twenty-eight shillings a chaldron, sir." "Well, 
then, rU give you thirty shillings ; but be sure you 
send me the very best, and mind that there is very 
good measure." " Liberality begets liberality" was a 
favorite saying of his, and it certainly answered in 
his case. However, the coals and the wine were 
the only things he was allowed to have a finger in ; 
and it was necessary to ask him to go out of the 
way (which he would do with a laugh) whenever 
any household business transaction was going on. 

When we were in Paris in 1840, we saw the re- 
turn of Napoleon s body from St. Helena. I was a 
little thing, but I shall never forget that day. The 
cold was piercing; three hundred English were 
said to have died of it. Statues of Fame and 
France and Victory, and columns draped with tri- 
color, and giant vases burning incense, were placed 
along the whole length of the way from Neuilly to 
the Place de la Concorde, across the bridge, and 
back to the Invalides. The catafalque, a vast erec- 
tion held up by gilded statues and draped with vio- 
let crape, was drawn by sixteen white horses in 
trappings of violet velvet powdered with bees. 
The remnants of the old Imperial Guard, in their 
stained and tattered uniforms, collected from all 
parts of France, walked immediately behind the 
body of their Little Corporal. As the car paused 
under the Arch — the Arch of his Triumphs — these 
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old men and the populace around them thought 
the Emperor would rise from the dead ; they waited 
breathlessly, and wept as the car moved on. We 
felt great pity for Count Montholon, then a prisoner 
at Ham, who had begged hard to be allowed to be 
present. Nobody thought or cared about "/<? neveu 
de mon oncle'; but it did s^^m hard that Montho- 
lon was not there. 

Father, like his ancestors, had, as you have already 
perceived, no faculty for business, and he was wont 
to invest his money according to his sympathies 
(Portugal, for instance), and the greater part of 
what he had he put into American State stocks. 
When the days of repudiation came he suffered 
severely, and became, in fact, a poor man — all the 
harder to bear because Preble s education was then 
the dearest interest of his heart. It was about this 
time, I think, that he canvassed Mary-le-bone for 
Sir Charles Napier, working hard until even he 
nearly dropped from fatigue. Soon after this the 
Liberal party offered to return him for Brighton 
(then a great stronghold of theirs) without cost 
to himself; but Mother, for some reason, dissuaded 
him from accepting it. I hardly know what sort of 
member he would have made. The English Par- 
liament does not require legislative capacity in each 
member; it is like a Russian horn-band, made up 
of members each playing his own note, and Fathers 
note would have been a vivid representation of 
whatever moved him. I suppose those who made 
the offer knew what they were about. As an ora- 
tor he might not have convinced a calm opponent. 
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but he would have admirably presented a new idea 
and set men thinking. He himself, I think, dis- 
trusted his powers of public speaking ; at any rate 
he was always unwilling to be called on to make a 
speech, and disliked exceedingly to see anything 
that he had said reported in a newspaper. John 
Randolph, of Roanoke, used to say, however, " Sir, 
you are eloquent — you have a right to be eloquent ; 
your mother was a Randolph, sir." 

And now I wish my nephews to know their 
Uncle Preble, whose death was the deepest grief of 
his Father, and a lasting loss to the lives of his 
sisters. 

He would have told them that the greatest 
fact of his life was that he was born in the United 
States. He was put at a Grammar-school in Ded- 
ham, Essex, and my first general recollection of 
anything at all is of his coming home bleeding from 
one of his many fights on the play-ground in behalf 
of America. As a boy he was honourable, truthful, 
courageous, and very generous; but he gave no 
early indication of his great abilities, nor of his 
wonderful powers of application. He used to lie 
flat on the floor in the middle of the room with five 
volumes of the " British Trident " ranged around 
him, and a long whip at hand, which he would snap 
round the ankles of any one wfio attempted to dis- 
turb him. This was the beginning of his love for 
modern history, on which in after years I think it 
would have been impossible to have floored him. 
Father, remembering his own early enthusiasms, 
would sometimes catch him and put him on a chair 
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and make him attend to the history of Rasselas, 
Prince of Abyssinia, but I am happy to say it had 
no effect upon him. He taught me to play marbles, 
and my pockets as well as his were always full of 
**taws" and ** alleys." 

Dr. Taylor, the Head of the school, who loved 
him as all his masters did, discerned his mathemati- 
cal faculty, and begged Father to let him prepare 
him for Cambridge. At the age of fourteen, how- 
ever, he was sent to " Briquets,*' then a famous 
private school at Plain Palais, Geneva. We were 
living in Paris at the time, and on the 12th of May, 
1839, Father went to the Hotel de Ville with 
Preble to get their passports vised for Geneva, and 
suddenly found himself in the thick of the cmeute 
of Barbfes. Firing was all about them ; a charge 
of cavalry was beginning to clear the street ; and 
people were running helter-skelter right and left. 
" Dont let us run, Father," said Preble; ** we will 
walk out of danger. I don't want to be shot, but 
oh ! dofit let us run." At Geneva he possessed 
himself of the " stars and stripes," which he draped 
over his bed. It was the first American flag I ever 
saw. 

Old Briquet used to write gushing letters to his 
parents about him, and the instruction he gave him 
must have been good, for at sixteen he enter- 
ed, after a brilliant examination, the Engineering 
Department of Kings College, London. Father 
would rather have placed Him in one or other of 
the learned Universities, but at this time the re- 
pudiation troubles came upon him and Preble had 
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to go where he would be soonest fitted for a work- 
ing life. He lived at home and studied very hard, 
seldom going to bed till one o'clock at night. 
When questioned, he would say that he hoped he 
might get " a prize." What, therefore, was our de- 
light when at the end of the first year he gained 
the four first prizes, for Mathematics, Mechanics, 
Machinery, and Geometrical Drawing; he was also 
second in Divinity. The second year he took the 
Divinity prize and the prize for Land-Surveying, 
and stood second in Chemistry. • Had he remained 
his full term at college he would doubtless have 
taken the two remaining prizes, for Chemistry and 
Mineralogy ; but the Faculty advised him not to do 
so, saying that there was nothing further that it was 
essential for him to learn. At a meeting of that 
body held soon after, they relaxed the rules and 
admitted him an Associate of Kings College — no 
student having ever received that honour in his 
second year. His diploma is lying before me (I 
place it in the appendix) ; it is a printed form 
which states that he is a ** student of the third 
year." The man who ran against him in the ex- 
amination, and whom he distanced in all except 
chemistry, went to Cambridge and became a 
Wrangler. 

The day when he received his prizes was, as 
Mother wrote to Elizabeth, who was absent, the 
happiest day of her life. They were given in the 
College Theatre by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the building was crowded with notable specta- 
tors. When Prof. T. G. Hall awarded him the 
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first prize, for Mathematics, he told the prelate that 
he was an American. Preble had entered himself 
on the books, without his Father's knowledge, as a 
citizen of the United States ; and any one who 
knows the feeling in England against America at 
that time will feel that this was perhaps as brave an 
act as any man ever did. The fact seemed new to 
the Principal of the college (the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury), who immediately said that 
" to whatever country he belonged he was worthy 
of infinite credit'' As he walked up the aisle for 
the last time (his own gown being in shreds the 
old janitor, who adored him, had put a better one 
over his shoulders), pale with excitement, his hand- 
some face bearing traces of his hard work, the stu- 
dents rose in a body and cheered him wildly, and it 
was some time before the old archbishop could be 
heard telling him to *' take his honours to America 
as a testimony of personal regard as well as of 
merit ; and he had no doubt he would be an hon- 
our to his country"; adding that **he was glad to 
see the American Minister (Mr. Everett) present 
to witness the triumph of his young countryman." 

Preble never exulted in his honours. He work- 
ed for his end, gained it, was satisfied that it was 
gained, and rested in it with a quiet inward strength 
and satisfaction. He was more self-contained, and 
had less desire for recognition from without, than 
any one I ever knew. 

In 1844 he entered the office of Mr. Brunei 
(Isambard Kingdom Brunei), who from that day 
was the living hero, the Napoleon, of his life. It 
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was only at the urgent request of the professors of 
Kings College that Mr. Brunei consented to take 
him. Father paid ;^8oo premium for it. In the 
office he worked with as much diligence as in col- 
lege, with the additional stimulus of ardent personal 
devotion to his ** chief." In those great railway 
days the pressure of business just before the meet- 
ing of Parliament, when all railroad bills, accom- 
panied by their plans, had to be sent in by a certain 
day, was terrible. The first year that he was in 
the office, one young man, with a wife and child 
dependent on him, dropped dead beside him at his 
desk ; another came out of that week's work with 
a brain-fever. The office-work lasted till two and 
three o'clock in the morning, and all present were 
kept up, night after night, by strong coffee. Tea, 
however, was Preble's own stimulant. Every night 
during his college and office life I used to make it 
for him in a huge bowl, which he would carry off 
to his den and drink at intervals ; sometimes, under 
great pressure, binding his head with wet cloths. 

At the end of a year Mr. Brunei sent him to 
survey a branch 'Of the North Devon Railway, 
where he won great credit by carrying some work 
through Sir John Fortescue's place by torch -light; 
having received information that Sir John intended 
to stop his proceedings in the morning. He not 
only carried his point, but the spirit and discretion 
with which he did so made Sir John his friend and 
reconciled him to the company. It was about this 
time that he made the acquaintance of his dearest 
friend, Mr. William Froude (son of the Archdeacon). 
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After Preble's death the latter wrote to Mother in 
these words: " If I, who had known him only as a 
friend and for a few years only, have reason to feel 
his death as a most sad and painful blow, I may 
well understand what it must have been to you. 
Hearty and affectionate as he was with all his 
friends (and this was one of the characteristics 
which distinguished him from most people, being 
so invariable and so unsuspicious), it needed but 
little observation to see that his thoughts centred 
on home and on those who were there, and were 
eager and ready to revert to it with a warmth that 
showed how firm was their hold upon him and how 
constantly his heart was full of them." I give this 
letter to show Preble s love for his family, for that 
is a subject I cannot speak of. Father and son 
loved each other dearly ; they disputed a good 
deal one way and another, as fathers and sons are 
wont to do, but ah ! what was it all ? Preble knew 
his father, and Father had the deepest pride in his 
son; he had even a beautiful reverence for his 
knowledge and education, so far surpassing his 
own. After Preble died he used to say, again 
and again and again, that, like the Duke of Or- 
monde, he " would rather have his dead son than 
any living son in Christendom." 

In 1845 ^^ was made superintending-engineer 
of the North Devon line. Mr. Peniston, engineer- 
in-chief, wrote after his death that the affection the 
workmen and navvies felt for him was as strong 
as it was unusual, and that a contractor said of 
him : " If I had had but a shilling and he was in 
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want, I would give him sixpence/' This was the 
more remarkable because he was very strict with the 
contractors, and kept them to their duty to the com- 
pany with an iron hand. About this time he had 
a severe typhoid fever, which he brought on by ex- 
posure, and Father, Mother, and Barnard went in- 
to Devonshire to nurse him. After his recovery he 
superintended the survey of the famous South De- 
von Road, and soon after constructed a part of it 
He was five years with Mr. Brunei. 

It is not my love for your Uncle Preble that 
makes me say he was a man of genius. It was 
what men of age and experience said of him. 
Such as he knew himself to be, he meant to be for 
the country of his birth and love. In England at 
that time civil engineering ranked as a profession 
next after army, navy, church, and law ; and, more- 
over, it was, as its followers proudly felt, a science 
that went before them all. Preble was resolved to 
make himself fit for the highest rank in it, and then 
to take the fruits of his education and the power of 
his capacity to this country. Accordingly, in Jan- 
uary, 1 849, he came ; the rest of us were already 
here. I can see him now, as he came in and 
woke us up, leading Monkey by a tarred string ; 
looking so happy, so enthusiastic, so full of strength 
and life and hope and energy. He had reached 
the object of his young ambition ; he was an 
American at last. His powers were to be devoted 
to the service of his country, and his foot was al- 
ready on the soil. He was not a man of romance 
or quick enthusiasm ; the passion of his soul had 
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put itself into this hope; it had grown with his 
growth, strengthened with his strength, till hope, 
ambition, and life gave way together. 

We have no portrait that conveys a good idea of 
him. The photographs were all taken in the last 
months of his life, and the eyes have the hollow 
look of death. He was a noble-looking fellow — six 
feet in his stockings and broad in proportion. His 
hands (which were not like Fathers) were beauti- 
ful ; their shape was perfect and they were white 
as a woman's, yet they conveyed (as much as any 
part of him) a sense of his power. His face was 
very handsome. It bore a strong likeness to Na- • 
poleon s, and this was so remarkable that in France 
people followed and stared at him. Prince Napo- 
leon, whom we knew at Geneva, constantly re- 
marked upon it. He had the same shape of head 
and face, the same mouth (I think his smile was 
the sweetest I ever saw), the same dimple or cleft 
in the chin ; but his eyes were different. They 
were a warm brown and very handsome. Dear 
eyes ! they never rested on any of us without af- 
fection. 

His manners were simple and courteous, for he 
thought of the feelings of others, and he had the 
one gift in good manners that comes only by blood 
and not by training ; namely, the natural self-pos- 
session which simply does the thing that the occa- 
sion requires. If he was called upon to take a part, 
he came forward and took it without embarrass- 
ment; if he was not called upon, he stayed quietly in 
the shadow. All women liked him, and not the 
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young only. Old ladies and middle-aged ones 
would go out of their way to know him and make 
him their friend. 

He brought out very remarkable letters and tes- 
timonials, and when he left Boston to seek for 
employment on one of the Western Railroads he 
took seventy-two letters given to him by the best 
and wisest men in Boston. He was appointed on 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad as engineer of a 
long section of the work from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, and found himself put over the heads 
of older men whose claims were in many ways 
stronger than his own; a natural prejudice was 
thus excited against him. But no man better 
knew how to convert distrust into popularity. He 
had a good deal of the wisdom of the serpent 
joined to the conciliating manners and gentleness 
of the dove. 

In the autumn of 1849 he accepted the position 
of Engineer-in-Chief of the Central Ohio Railroad. 
He was then twenty-four years old. It was diffi- 
cult to make up a corps of engineers on whom he 
could thoroughly rely, and, wishing to push the 
surveys through before the cold season began, he 
took the field himself This, with all his anxieties 
and his unacclimated condition, brought on a severe 
attack of fever and ague. But he did not give way 
to it, and continued his work with unabated spirit 
through the winter, though terribly disappointed in 
his situation. 

I shall here remark upon a thing which used to 
strike me very much as I listened to his accounts 
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of his work. Far from being hampered by his 
English training towards perfection of finish, with 
costly adjuncts of masonry and other details, his 
mind widened at once to the greater distances and 
the rougher work that was demanded of him. He 
dwelt on essentials, and with true genius he not 
only .fitted his work to the requirements, but he 
perfected that work out of the materials that were 
at hand, and was satisfied with them. 

Though in many ways he was pleased with his 
work in this country, in one way he came to cruel 
disappointment — disappointment so great that at 
times he talked of relinquishing the profession — so 
great that I think it hindered his rallying under the 
effects of illness. He found that civil engineering 
was not (you must remember the date) regarded 
as a science in this country. The behaviour of the 
directors of the Central Oliio Railroad soon began 
to make his position untenable ; they hardly recog- 
nized him as a gentleman, much less as a man 
employed by them to give them what they had 
not — engineering knowledge and practical science. 
They had no appreciation of anything beyond 
the labour of a mere mechanic. They interfered 
with him in every way, they hindered the work, 
they intruded into the smallest detail of his busi- 
ness, considering him their servant (as he was, if 
they looked at it properly), and yet they held him 
responsible for all that was done. At last, when 
he saw that the thing must come, he had one 
pitched battle with them, won it, and then resigned. 

About this time Mr. William Aspinwall, who was 
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a warm friend of his, corresponded with him on 
a project for getting ships across the Isthmus of 
Panama, so as to avoid the difficulty of unload- 
ing them. Preble had an idea for this, on which 
he had consulted Mr. Brunei, and Mr. Aspinwall 
was strongly in favor of it. Though I knew all 
about it at the time I could not venture now 
to speak of it in detail. I have no doubt, how- 
ever, that had Preble lived, his career and per- 
haps his fame, would have opened in that direc- 
tion. 

Meantime his friends in Boston appointed him 
Engineer-in-Chief of the Rochester and Syracuse 
Railroad. The position was everything he could 
desire; the salary high for those days-^$6,ooo ; 
and I well remember the glee with which he went 
off to his destination. Again he found it difficult 
to get thoroughly careful engineers; again he 
exposed himself; the country was malarious; in- 
deed, a canal once projected there was given up 
because of the mortality among the laborers. One 
day he stood for hours with the chain-gang 
in water up to his knees. That night he was 
taken with a fit of coughing and ruptured a blood- 
vessel, the blood flowing in great quantity. 

Think what it was to him ! He resigned his 
situation, put a mattress on the floor of a freight- car, 
and came to Boston. So little did we connect the 
idea of illness with him that, though this was in 
October, Mother and Father, who were in New- 
port, did not realize the necessity of being with 
him. They sent me with Barnard to take care of 
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him, but did not come themselves until the annual 
Thanksgiv^ing dinner at the Prescott s. 

Preble and I lived at the Tremont House. He 
kept about, read history, walked in the sun in 
Beacon Street, and talked to me. It was then 
that I learned his disappointments. All our lives 
he and I had been specially bound together. We 
were more than brother and sister ; we were the 
closest friends. I saw now into all his pain. But 
he was like Bruce s spider. Thrown back in one 
direction, his mind worked in another. He used to 
say, '* Never mind, Kittums ; if it can't be done one 
way it shall be done another. If I can't work any 
more, or they don't want my work, I'll go to China. 
I have been talking to Mr. Heard about it. I can 
make a mint of money there in five years. I want 
Mother to have a beautiful house, and you girls 
to have everything you can wish for." The motto 
which he had taken for his life was " Vouloir c est 
pouvoir." 

During these last weeks in Boston his room was 
filled with friends. And who were these friends ? 
They were the best and oldest and foremost men 
of the day. Mr. Everett (then President of Har- 
vard College) used to sit hours with him. So would 
Mr. Ticknor, Mr. Prescott, Mr. F. C. Gray, Judge 
Bigelow, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Heard, Mr. Geo. Hil- 
lard, John E. Thayer, W. W. Greenough ; these 
come into my mind just at this moment. I remem- 
ber one Sunday he happened to wish for an orange 
when Mr. William Appleton was there. The old 
gentleman said nothing, but presently took leave 
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and went from house to house among his friends 
until he had begged two oranges, which were out 
of season, and brought them to him. I have lying 
before me at this moment a note to him from Mr. 
Everett introducing Chief-Justice Wells, and writ- 
ten in the tone he might have used to an equal. 
He says : " He is one of our most respected citizens 
and magistrates, and I take the liberty of bespeak- 
ing for him your kind attention." 

Such were the men who delighted to honour him, 
and who would sit hours with him, not only to do 
him a kindness (though I well know how much that 
was in their thoughts), but also for the pleasure of 
talking with him. I am sure of this, because I 
used to sit in a corner and listen to them. 

In December, Father and Mother determined to 
take him to Havana. Still, even then, no one but 
I saw what the end was to be, and I did not say it 
even to myself They went to New York and put 
up at the New York Hotel. On the way the train 
was blocked by a snow-storm, and they were three 
days in getting through. He reached New York 
terribly exhausted. The steamer for Havana was 
for some reason delayed. At last they were noti- 
fied to be on board next morning, January ii. 
That evening he wrote one of his merry, teasing 
notes to his sisters ; but his hand trembled and the 
effort tired him. His Mother went at midnight to 
look at him. He smiled at her — at her whom he 
loved best in all the world — drew her down to him 
and said, " Kiss the boy." In the morning she 
found him, as she thought, asleep ; after a while 
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she went again, and then observed that he lay as 
she had left him at midnight. Then she knew the 
truth. He had been dead some hours, with the 
happy smile upon his lips his Mother's kiss had 
sealed there. 

Father and son were drawn together closer than 
ever during these last weeks. On the last day 
Father attempted to do some little personal office 
for his boy. Preble said: "Dear old Father, 
don't do that " ; and presently, stretching out his 
hand to him, he said : " Come here and say the 
Lord s Prayer for me." This was remarkable, for 
neither of them was given to any utterance on such 
subjects. Their religion was of deeds, not words, 
and this is the only instance I can remember of so 
personal a feeling being shown. 

We buried him in Trinity Church, Boston. 
When they took him from the church towards the 
vault where they laid him, all the gentlemen present 
rose as by an impulse to follow him through the 
chancel door. I looked in their faces as they filed 
past me, and when I saw who were the men thus 
mournifig for a life ended at twenty-five, I thought 
that, had he lived out his three score years and ten, 
he could not have reached a truer fame in the 
minds of the best of his countrymen. 

We left England, as I have said, in 1847, ^"^ 
went to Paris for a year before sailing for this 
country. We were there during the Revolution of 
February, in the thick of the excitement. Father 
was out all day, and came near losing his life in a 
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charge of cavalry. He dodged behind a tree, but 
was ridden at by a trooper. Fortunately, an officer 
observed he was a foreigner and saved him. After 
the king had abdicated, he took us down through 
the Gardens and the Carrousel and the Place du 
Chateau d'Eau. It was very amusing, and we met 
a good many of the queen s scarfs and a certain 
bird-of-paradise plume of hers decorating the heads 
and shoulders of the bloody monkeys, which I 
must say the " Faubourg St. Antoine " were that 
day. But Barnard carried off the honours of war. 
You have heard her tell about it — how Jules, the 
man-servant, offered to escort her about, and then 
deserted her in the Gardens just in front of the 
Pavilion d'Horloge. Her great desire was to 
get into the palace, which had been taken by the 
populace ; but when she got to the great door she 
found it closed. About two hundred. fellows were 
strutting about, firing off the charges in their mus- 
kets and bragging of their deeds. Observing her 
disappointment, they said if " Madame TAnglaise 
wanted to go in, she should go in — they were the 
sovereign people, and they would take her in." 
They accordingly kicked in the door, and you must 
have heard her tell how they hustled her up the 
grand staircase, treading on her corns all the way 
up. They paraded her through the suites of rooms 
and showed her everything. She wanted to pick 
up some pieces of china as '^ relics " for us, but her 
friends pointed out two dead bodies hanging in the 
recess of a window and marked ''Voleur^'^ and told 
her she must not take anything. However, one 
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man with a sabre cut off a bit of the crimson velvet 
throne and gave it to her. As the throne was to 
be burned that night (and was burned), there 
seemed no harm in presenting their female friend 
with so revolutionary a souvenir. She declared 
they were *' the civilest people she had ever had to 
do with." The plucky old woman got her bit of 
china after all, for she adroitly knocked down a 
pitcher with an ** L. P." upon it, and then picked up 
the pieces, which now adorn what she calls her 
"'targ^re." 

We passed through London in April, 1848, on 
our way to embark for America, and were there on 
the famous loth, when the Chartist Petition was to 
be carried to Parliament with a show of physical 
strength. * Every man who was not a Chartist 
was a special constable — fifteen constables to one 
Chartist, I should say. Father wal!:ed about the 
streets all day, and said nothing could be more for- 
lorn and dispirited than the appearance of the men 
who proposed to follow the monster document to 
its destination. The next night we were at Exeter 
Hall when the oratorio of the* ** Creation'' was 
given, and " God save the Queen " was sung not 
only by the vast chorus, but by everybody in the 
building, ending with sobs and cheers. Our Eng- 
lish friends thought it very grand ; but we who, a 
few weeks earlier, had been at the funeral of the 
victims of February, and had heard the Marseillaise 
go up with a mighty roar from two hundred thou- 
sand throats, rather turned up our noses at the 
Exeter Hall demonstration. The fact is that the 
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only thing that was great about the whole affair 
was the greatness of its failure. 

After we came to America we spent our winters 
at the Tremont House in Boston, or in Washington, 
and our summers at Newport. The week of our first 
coming among Mother's early friends was called 
the ** resurrection of Boston " ; because so many old 
people who for years had retired from society came 
out to welcome the Mother and her children. 
The street was often blocked up with carriages. 
Some one fortunately thought of keeping a book 
for the names of those who called. On the last 
page, within one of each other, I find the names of 
Dr. Webster and his victim, Dr. George Parkman ! 

First among our friends were the Ticknors, the 
Prescotts, and the Dexters. The two latter, indeed, 
seemed like Mothers own family. Madam Pres- 
cott had been a mother to her — her own mother 
having died when she was born — and Mrs. Frank- 
lin Dexter and Mr. Wm. H. Prescott were to us as 
uncle and aunt. Madam Prescott — '* Grandmother 
Prescott," as everybody loved to call her (she was 
my godmother and I am named for her) — was at 
this time over ninety. She was as light and gay 
and active as a girl. This is literally true. She 
was the pivot of the Boston world of that day — 
not only the social world but the charitable world. 
Her lively step and cheery, wrinkled face were 
as much looked for in hospitals and tenements as 
in the houses of friends, where she was welcomed 
partly as a queen and partly as a merry comrade. 
She trotted miles every day of her life, and was 
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never tired. I remember her proposing to take 
me to her orphan asylum, somewhere on the 
*' Neck," and coming in a carriage (which she never 
herself thought of using), saying, ** My dear, I 
did not think you could walk so far." We always 
dined with her on Thanksgiving Day. Father 
carved the turkey, and used to boast that he could 
help twenty-eight people from the breast. Once 
when he was in Virginia and had set his heart on 
visiting Rosegill (the only chance he had of doing 
so) he gave it up and returned North, rather than 
disappoint Mother by being away from one of these 
dinners. 

His summers in Newport were the happiest part 
of his life in this country. We came in May 
and stayed till the last of October. He loved na- 
ture, and found there a companionship which per- 
haps was lacking to him elsewhere. Miles upon 
miles he and Monkey would range, with many a 
pause over waving fields of Indian corn (one of his 
delights), or at an island cemetery where he would 
stand and '* muse alone." His interest in agriculture 
was very great ; it delighted him to see a fruitful 
field. A rosy apple of unusual size was a prize 
and a discovery, and to the very last day of his 
life he took off his hat to a fine tree. He said 
it was one of the noblest works of God. Many a 
time I have been told of this since his death, by 
passers-by who chanced to see him do it. He saw 
more in his walks than any score of other people — 
mirages, strange birds, curious shoals of fish, but, 
above all, quaint touches of human nature. ** I 
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used to like to see him pass my house ; it did me 
good all day," said a poor woman after his death ; 
" if he had been by, I allers used to tell my man of 
it when he came home." 

The one want of his life was a quiet place to 
read in. If it was convenient for him to have it, he 
had it; if not, he went without. Never was a man 
so unasktng for himself. Were it for personal com- 
forts, or for recognition, or for companionship, the 
same spirit of self-denial ran through all. I have 
often heard him say when family arrangements 
were being made : ** Never mind me, my dear; you 
know you can stow me anywhere." Even in his 
need of sympathy (which must have been the 
deepest need of his life) he scarcely seemed to 
have a self He would seek it, perhaps make an 
effort to get it ; but if he failed he would quietly de 
sist, and think it no wrong done to him that it was 
withheld. In Newport he had what pleased him 
greatly — a small room with a sunny window, a 
large chair, a noble tree to look at, and a beautiful 
syringa bush close by. Here he sat for hours with 
his book. He was an incessant reader, and a very 
thoughtful onfe. History, biography, travels, poli- 
tics, newspapers, reviews — these were his favorite 
lines of reading, but he laid hold of anything he 
could get, making long extracts from what he read 
and having a retentive memory. He read a good 
deal of theology, which seems very funny to me now 
as I think of it. He must have done it as a sort of 
prophylactic. His walks abroad were never taken 
as '* constitutionals "; they were taken for the pure 
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delight of the air, the scene, the sunshine, and the 
spring of his brisk step ; but he certainly took 
constitutionals in theology, and he used to read Pa- 
ley and Butler with serious interest. Much good 
they must have done him, dear soul ! For if ever 
there was a man alien from doctrine and doctrinal 
schemes it was he. " * It will not be asked of us in 
the next world, Corporal Trim,* said my Uncle 
Toby, * whether we did our duty in a black coat 
or a red one, so that we have done our duty as 
Christians,*" he was wont to say. 

He was a true respecter of the essential things of 
religion. He used to declaim against "parsons" 
(meaning in his heart pluralists and bigots) ; but to 
all individual parsons he showed great and sincere 
deference — '*the cloth," as he called them. He 
liked to go to church, and was very attentive, and 
sometimes applauded. Dear old Dr. Thayer stopped 
me in the street not long ago and reminded me 
of how Father used to listen to him and nod his 
head and prod his stick down, and say "Thats 
true," when anything pleased him. One of his great- 
est delights was Shakspeare ; no man ever knew 
his Shakspeare better than he ; especially ** King 
Lear," *' The Merchant of Venice," and "Othello." 
He liked aphorisms, and would read and quote 
" Lacon," a favorite old book. Statistics were an- 
other interest ; I find yards of them recorded in an 
old extract-book. Besides this he had a funny fancy 
for French grammar, and French exercises are 
jumbled up with statistics, aphorisms, and extracts 
from Paley and Godwins "Thoughts on Man." 
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He had, as your Mother says, a ** fond looking 
back to the past," and he loved to collect old 
things about him that had old associations — 
tlie decanters he had had at his father's ; the old 
snuffers he remembered when a boy; the old ink- 
stand, the old bootjack — the fashion of which had 
long passed away. I have seen him when Preble s 
trunks were packed to leave home steal to an open 
portmanteau and slip in his own favourite old 
razor-strop and Irving's *' Elements of English 
Composition," saying, **When he finds them he will 
remember I valued them, and that was why I wish- 
ed to give them to my son." But no person ever 
had fewer possessions. He was always in light 
marching order, and he did not like to own new 
things. The only thing he greatly fancied, and was 
proud of, was a gold-headed cane Mother gave him 
on their silver-wedding day. 

I ask myself what there was that was blame- 
worthy in Father s character, that I may tell it here 
and tone down this sketch of his virtues. I can 
honestly say that I know but of one thing. At long 
intervals he was angry and passionate. His anger 
was excited by coldness to what he thought a prin- 
ciple, or a duty, or a charity ; by the sight of mean- 
ness or injustice ; by careless insouciance where he 
thought there ought to be consideration for others, or 
sympathy and warmth ; by unpunctuality — and this 
was a thing he disliked extremely. Also, but rarely, 
by some personal feeling. There were times when 
he was hurt and wounded, and he would quiver 
under it; the blood would rush to his eyes, and his 
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pain found expression in passionate and burning 
words. But I think I can truly say that the sun 
never went down upon his wrath, or if, of necessity, 
it did so, he could neither sleep nor rest until the 
next day he had atoned for it. It is not pleasant to 
a man to take blame upon himself and to acknow- 
ledge it openly to others, but he always did so ; any 
pain to himself being more endurable than that 
others should suffer pain through him. 

No one who knew him could fail to see his like- 
ness to Col. Newcome, even in minute traits of cha- 
racter. There was a strong fibre of nerve, indepen- 
dence, and daring about him which was lacking in 
Thackeray s beautiful old hero, but in all else that 
** kindly, gentle, noble spirit, whose course had been 
a bounty wherever it had passed," might have been 
drawn from him. And this leads me to tell you a 
story which seems now to be almost historical. 

When we were in Paris in 1847, Mrs. Carmichael- 
Smyth was among our intimate friends. Her 
tall, lanky, anxious-looking son was with her from 
time to time. He was then bringing out his 
" Vanity Fair," and she used to lend us the yellow- 
covered numbers and was pleased at our enjoyment 
of them. She was constantly lamenting that whilst 
Dickens* " Dombey " was having such success, 
** Williams * Vanity Fair' had received very little 
notice in the papers." One day the Spectator (or 
it might have been Taif) praised it heartily, and 
Father put on his hat and carried it down to her 
with great glee. We knew the Ritchies, the family 
of Thackeray s wife. The report that Mrs. Mac- 
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kenzie was drawn from his own mother-in-law was 
not true. The real Campaigner and Rosy did, how- 
ever, belong to the English set at that time. I 
do not tell their names here, because Rosy is now a 
happy, charming woman, and that '* infernal cata- 
maran " Mrs. . . . has manoeuvred herself into a 
better world — at least, I suppose so, from her pro- 
clivities in this. 

I have not yet described to you Father s appear- 
ance. He was five feet ten, well made, well covered — 
that is, neither thin nor fat; his hands were beautiful 
and had a particular look of breeding about them ; 
his walk and motions were quick and springy. His 
hair was black except about the temples, where it 
was turning gray, and he was much troubled by a 
bald spot which was beginning to show itself on the 
top of his head. Many a vile decoction manufactured 
by your mother and I on April Poors day have I 
seen him rub into that spot whilst she and I were 
tittering behind the door ; the trick was perennial 
and always successful. His eyes were very dark and 
very expressive. They were unconscious eyes ; by 
which I mean that they never looked at you avcc in- 
tention ; he was never thinking of the effect he was 
producing; they were the windows of his soul, but 
his soul was without a self; they expressed the pa- 
thos or the passion that moved him, but he was not 
aware of it ; they were also at times the most laugh- 
ing eyes I ever saw. The defect of his face was the 
long upper lip which threw the rest of the features 
somewhat out of balance. The crayon portrait 
which I have of him is admirable ; it was done nine 
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months before his death, by Martin, a young Eng- 
lish artist. Father used to say he " knew it was 
like him, for he felt like it.'' He was always well 
dressed — most particular and careful in all such 
matters ; but that is of course ; it would be a part 
of the man he was. 

His manners were those of the old school, with 
what I call the ** manners of the heart." to make 
them genuine and delightful — behind all his polite- 
ness was " the thing signified." And they were 
the same at all times : he had that courtesy in the 
family which is one of the most precious things in 
daily life, and ought to be taught from infancy. 
No private individual ever continued to live in 
the memory of strangers longer than he has done. 
Under differing circumstances, among all classes, 
on ocean steamers, in retired country districts, 
people, attracted by the name, still say to me: 
"Did you know Admiral Wormeley?" And, in 
return, it often happens that strangers are brought 
into my parlor and from the look on their faces as 
they glance at his portrait, I say : " Did you know 
my father? " and they answer : " Know him ? yes ; 
and who that ever knew him could forget him ? " 

One of the chief pleasures of his life, my dear 
nephews, was your Mother s music ; she must often 
think of this with satisfaction. I remember his de- 
light at the sight of her as she came down dress- 
ed for her first ball in white crepe, with pale green 
leaves in her hair. He did not go with her, but he 
could not forget her when she had gone. He 
seemed to realize for the first time that she had 
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grown into a woman. I now close my little 
memoir with some of her recollections, which she 
wrote for me ten years ago. They were intended 
as " memoires pour servirl' and are written on 
scraps of paper just as the thoughts occurred to 
her. But I give them here (at the risk of displeas- 
ing her), because they have that greatest merit of 
all for such a purpose as this — perfect naturalness ; 
and also because they seem to me to have the 
very fragrance of Father s life about them : — 

" Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet, and blossom in their dust." 

" My recollections of Father begin when we were 
first in Paris in 1840, and in Switzerland; but I 
have nothing very definite, except of his passionate 
admiration of nature, and his enthusiasm at fine 
scenery, and his desire to have his feelings shared 
by others, even by a little child as I was. I 
remember at the hotels in Switzerland being im- 
pressed by his extreme courtesy to women ; he had 
the feeling of one of King Arthur s knights towards 
all women. I suppose you have that story of his 
carrying the fish for a wedding breakfast to help a 
poor old Goody ? 

" I know that when he lived in Ipswich and Ded- 
ham his great independence of character came out 
on the subject of the Reform Bill. All his friends 
were Tories and he stood alone. He had the most 
absolute moral courage in supporting his convictions; 
and the more unpopular a cause was the more, if he 
believed it right, would he stand up and battle for 
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it single-handed. Hence he was always respected, 
even by those who most disagreed with him. Far 
from him was that meanness of expediency, the vice 
of this country and of American society, which hears 
false doctrine taught and sits by silent, afraid — or, if 
not afraid, at least not thinking it worth while to en- 
ter the lists and throw down the gauntlet ; by silence 
giving consent, in appearance, to what they know 
to be immoral and feel to be a lie ; and so the weak 
and vacillating ones are led by the loud speaker. 
Father's arguments were not always logical ; never 
prepared nor thought out; he appealed to the un- 
written law of noble hearts — truth, generosity, purity, 
and honour. This sometimes made him advocate un- 
wise measures which would not result in the greatest 
good finally : witness his passionate feelings about 
Ireland and her oppression by England; the in- 
tensity of his sympathy for Poles, Hungarians, and 
all exiles; and later his feeling about slavery. He 
was for sweeping away all wrong and injustice at 
once. 

** His great devotion to his friends was another 
trait ; his zeal to serve them ; his efforts and fatigues 
in canvassing for Sir Charles Napier, for instance ; 
his friendship for Mr. Brandram — so unswerving. 
He was offered to be returned himself for Brighton. 
Oh ! why was he not induced to accept it ? Then, 
his overflowing gaiety — no party could be dull five 
minutes where he was. His wonderful faculty of 
story-telling, so dramatic, so life-like, not a word 
that did not make the picture more vivid — action, 
too, and all so natural — none of the professed story- 
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tellers striving for effect ; and then his own intense 
enjoyment of the fun and contagious laughter. 

'' He liked almost everybody ; except when per- 
sohs showed themselves in any way mean or of a low 
standard of honour. Then he despised them and 
he never got over it. But he had an abounding 
charity, and would forgive every thing else until 
seventy times seven. How he used to stand up for 
America, though, at the repudiation time, and all 
the while wounded to the heart himself at the na- 
tional dishonour, and suffering great pecuniary loss 
too. I have seen him come home from the club 
quite dispirited. I remember his saying after- 
wards to Americans : * I used to stand there on 
the hearth-rug alone, and defend you against the 
whole club.' 

** His life in London must have been very quiet. 
He was much hampered by being poor, I think ; not 
that he complained — he was always so contented — 
but that it cut him off from many social pleasures, 
for his extreme pride would not suffer him to accept 
hospitalities that he could not return. What a re- 
markable mixture of pride and humility he was ! 
No grand seigneur of ancient France could have 
been more sensitive and scrupulous than he on the 
essential points of honour, while in his daily life, and 
specially in his intercourse with the poor and un- 
fortunate, he was of those who * become even as a 
little child.' There never was a man who thought 
less of himself personally ; his pride was in his 
family ; in the blood which he could trace back 
through many generations of ge7tllemen. And 
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being thus secure, he thouglit it no shame to do 
things which our modern aristocrats would never 
dare to do for fear of compromising their gentility. 

" How his kind heart was torn with anguish at 
the distress he used to see in London the year of 
the Irish famine! How angry he was if any one 
suggested impostors! * The man suffers,^ he 
would say. And do you remember how he stole 
his flannel waistcoats from Barnard to give them to 
a beggar ? I recollect his being at the theatre one 
night with Capt. Nias, and coming out he missed 
twopence which he knew he had put into a certain 
pocket for a certain beggar, so he was forced to 
send the beggar empty away. The next day 
Capt. Nias told him he had had his pocket picked 
of five pounds, and the same thief must have bag- 
ged Fathers twopence. Theatre and opera were 
his chief amusements in London. How keenly 
he enjoyed them, applauding so heartily ! 

" Then think of his great pride and pleasure in 
his children. Never were children so clever, etc., 
in his eyes. Then his sensitive and delicate care 
that we should never see or hear or do anything 
not strictly feminine and proper. He used to try 
to conceal his pride in us lest it should make us 
vain, and he was very careful not to speak of it 
openly before us. This was true also with re- 
spect to his refinement and delicacy in conversa- 
tion and anecdote, a merit remarkable in him, for 
it was not characteristic of his age nor of his 
profession. His harmless expletives were the 
only trace of a sailors freedom of language. How 
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happy he was in Paris ! how pleased with every- 
thing! His varied reading made all monuments 
of antiquity specially interesting to him. He had 
a fond looking-back to the 'past — to the places 
where he had been when a boy. Don't you re- 
member, on the last day we were in England, his 
taking you and me to walk all round Portsmouth, 
and going over his recollections as a midshipman 
there, and the stories about Oldham Purvis, and the 
brandy-and- water, and their^ little cocked hats? 

** I think in connection with what you tell me 
of our grandfathers miserable mismanagement, and 
ruining of his son's pecuniary prospects, that the 
deep and tender affection which Father bore him is 
a very beautiful and touching trait. No bitterness 
of reproach nor even of lament was heard from 
him, and yet how much he lost through his father ! 
But nowhere did Fathers unselfishness shine out 
more than in his coming to this country, and stay- 
ing here year after year solely to please and amuse 
the rest of us. How utterly out of his element he 
was ! He disliked living in hotels, and he missed 
his social life, for though he had many friends in 
Boston he had few companions. I picture his 
mornings in the Athenaeum, his long solitary 
walks over Cambridge Bridge, his steady attend- 
ance at every kind of lecture. He was happy 
in Newport, because there he had nature and 
companions, and social life was so much easier 
than in a city in winter. He used to read a great 
deal, and always wanted others to enjoy what 
he liked. Can't you hear him now as he used to 
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bring his book to Mother and the rest of us, and 
say, *Now just let me read you this.' His visits to 
Virginia were half pain half pleasure, especially 
when he took us there for the first time. He could 
not ' away with ' many things. The degeneracy of 
modern and northern Virginia from the Virginia of 
his ancestors troubled and mortified him. Then 
his great anxiety lest people should fall in love with 
his daughters kept him nervous and uneasy. He 
enjoyed very much a journey he made alone in 
1 85 1 up the North River, etc. I should think you 
must have some of his letters about it At West 
Point the Sargents met him and carried him off to 
Wodenethe, and there he saw Daniel and Mary 
[Curtis]. Judging by their affectionate manners 
to each other, he took them to be lovers, and said, 
when they left the room, * Nice young people; 
when are they to be married ? ' But his constant 
feeling on this journey was that we must all go 
too, and so our going was arranged for the next 
summer. 

" Does Elizabeth speak of his deep grief at Pre- 
ble's death, and how sad it was to see his joyous 
spirit so crushed by sorrow? Personal grief seemed 
so unnatural in Father that it was doubly terrible. 
He rallied from it, but he was never the same 
again. How melancholy it must have been to him 
to think that his ancient name would now become 
extinct Oh ! it he could but have lived to see his 
grandchildren ; if he could only have lived until 
his children grew old enough, and their characters 
and ideas sufficiently formed, to appreciate the trea- 
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sures of his mind and heart, and to gather up every 
recollection of him against the time when all should 
have passed away ! But we were too young to use 
our opportunities, and now — it is too late. 

" For myself, I have but few associations with him, 
for our education and English habits kept us chil- 
dren apart from him. He was very pleased with 
my playing ; and at one time, when he and I were 
going down to Newport, we walked alone up and 
down the deck of the Perry, and he sang to me all 
his songs. He shed tears in singing * Tom Bow- 
line,' and said how touching the words were. Do 
they not apply to himself? 

" * His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was kind and soft ; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
And now he's gone aloft.' 

" I like to think that on the evening of the ball 
where I first saw D. S. C. Father thought I looked 
pretty. Any young girl of seventeen dressed in 
white for her first ball does ; so pardon this vanity. 
On the last evening of his life, by the side of that 
black river, which was, indeed, the river of death, 
when speaking of his Mother he said to me : • My 
dear, you have her name, and you look like her.' 
It is a beautiful and touching thought that in his 
last hours his heart was full of the long-lost mother 
whom, in Gods mercy, he was so soon to meet." 

A. R. W. C. 

We made the journey that your Mother speaks 
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of; leaving home June i, 1852, and going first to 
West Point. The weather was intensely hot; 
Father was received by the Commandant, and stood 
about in the sun reviewing the cadets. From thence 
we went to Catskill; he walked up the mountain 
and came in late, saying that half way up he had 
felt ill, and describing his symptoms. Afterwards, 
when I learned to understand illness and had seen 
cases of sunstroke, I knew that he had had one 
that day. If we had kept him quiet for a week or 
two it might have done him no harm, for his health 
was perfect and his habits temperate, even abste- 
mious. But, in our utter ignorance of such mat- 
ters, we thought nothing of it and went on the next 
day to Saratoga, Sharon, Utica, and Trenton. He 
passed his last evening, as you know, at Trenton. 
The next morning we drove to Utica on our way 
to Canandaigua. When we reached the station 
Father went into the ticket-office and we took our 
places in the train. Presently some one came in 
and said he was ill, and we found him in the office, 
where he had fallen. He was taken into the rail- 
way hotel ; on the way he kept expressing regret 
for the trouble he was giving, and one of the men 
who carried him said: *' Never mind it, sir; my 
father was an English sailor, and I like to help an 
English Admiral." "Ha!" said Father; "what 
ships did he serve in?" ** I don't rightly know, 
sir," said the man; '*but he was in the ship with 
Lord Nelson when he died." ** Why, that was the 
Victory'' said Father; " you the son of an English 
sailor and not know the Victory/'' Again and 
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again he expressed his regret at giving trouble, 
and said to mother : " I don't like to have you see 
me so ill ; it must be very trying, my dear, for you." 
He lived for twelve hours ; dying soon after mid- 
night ; for the last few hours he was partly uncon- 
scious. His death was, I believe, accidental ; there 
was no cause for it other than the circumstances of 
the few preceding days; several essential things 
were not done for him, and the conditions about 
him that night were the worst he could have had. 
It would be idle to speak of this now were it not 
that I wish to show the importance of giving wo- 
men, and young people in general, a better know- 
ledge of the laws of health and disease. 

We took him the next day to Boston, arriving 
there at three a.m. the following morning. Two 
gentlemen came out twenty miles to meet us ; and 
tell us that we were expected and the prepara- 
tions made; others were waiting for us at the sta- 
tion, among them Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Thayer, Mr. 
Ticknor. The latter took us to his home. Such 
acts are not forgotten in a lifetime. We buried 
Father in Trinity Church, Boston, where eighteen 
months earlier he had buried his son. He was in 
his sixty-eighth year. 

The day our Mother died, February 28, 1872, I 
received a notice from the Wardens of Trinity that 
all the coffins in the vaults of the church miist be 

■ 

removed by a given time. I had, therefore, the 
great comfort of placing Father, Mother, and Pre- 
ble side by side in the cheerful graveyard of New- 
port. Father loved to w^lk there and hunt up the 
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old inscriptions and "muse alone." He said the 
place was so sunshiny and pleasant. So there he 
lies, between wife and son, within hearing of the 
sea he loved so well. 

K. P. W. 

Newport, February 28, 1879. 
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I. 

The authorities for the Wormeley lineage are : Inquisi- 
tiones Nonarum, a.d. 1340 ; Rymer's Fcjedera ; Cal. Rot. 
Patentium, v. viii. x. Ed. III.; Herald's Visitations of 1530, 
1 55 1, 1585, 1666; tombs in Riccall and other churches; 
tombs in Christ Church, Middlesex County, Virginia ; family 
papers and certified copies of wills, etc. 

The Wormeley arms are found on the grants confirmed by 
Edward III., as quoted in the Cal. Rot. Patentium ; on the 
Herald's Visitations for 1530 and 1585 ; on the tombs and 
brasses in the churches of Hatfield, Riccall, Fishlake, Selby, 
and Barnby; on the walls of a house in Fishlake ; on the 
tombs in Christ Church, Urbanna, Middlesex County, Vir- 
ginia ; on the books of Ralph Wormeley, of Rosegill ; on the 
plate and seals of the family. 

The authority for the lineage of Randolph is a paper in 
the handwriting of John Randolph of Roanoke. 

The Randolph arms are found on the tombs in Biddenham 
Church, Kent ; on the tomb of Edmund Randolph at Mill- 
wood, Virginia, and in the books of the family. 

From Sir Henry Ellis* Indexes to Domesday^ Vol. I. 505. 

" Waltham Abbey was founded for Secular Canons by Earl 
Harold, afterwards King Harold, who, according to Edward 
the Confessor's charter of confirmation, endowed it with seven- 
teen manors, amongst them Wormleia in Hertfordshire. It 
continued a college for about 150 years, from 1062 to 1177, 
when King Henry II. changed the Seculars for Regular Can- 
ons of the order of St. Augustine." 
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Of the two manors which the Canons of WaJtham held in 
Hertfordshire, namely Wormleia and Brikendune, it is respec- 
tively said in Domesday, ** Hoc co jacuit et jacet in Ecclesia 
Sanctae Crucis de Waltham." — See Domesday Book 136* ,137**; 
printed by the Record Commission; also Sir If. Eilis' Indexes^ 
Vol. /., 393. 

" After the desolation of the Norman Conquest (for such it 
was) many remnants of the greater families of the Saxon time 
found no asylum but in the cloister. Some are traced as 
monks ; some obtained the rule of monasteries. So that the 
monasteries became not only the refuge of those who knew 
best the grief and changes of their country ; but, as the resi- 
dences of the men of letters, the sole depositories of all that 
could be preserved as history." — Preface to Sir H. Ellis* In- 
dexes to Domesday^ Vol. /., xvii. 

From Hunter' s History of South Yorkshire^ Vol.1. 175. 

" A few families of distinction settled within the limits of 
the Chase (namely, Hatfield). First among these may be 
mentioned the Wormeleys, whose name it may be presumed 
came from the place so called near the northern branch of 
the Don. The antiquity of the name at Hatfield is proved by 
the Inquisitiones Nonarum, 1340. They claimed, indeed, a 
descent from an heiress of Sir Adam de Newmarch, who pre- 
tended, as we shall see, to a right to the church of Hatfield in 
the reign of Henry IH. In a collection of Yorkshire genealo- 
gies, made in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth, and 
valuable for containing many notices from Inquisitions, and 
many facts which are not to be found in the Visitations, it is 
stated that Sir Adam de Newmarch had an only daughter, 
who married Sir Roger de London, and left one daughter, her 
heir, whom Sir John de Wormeley tooke to wife." 

Then follows the genealogy down to 1665, etc., etc. 



From Burke's Landed Gentry {^Sup?)y Vol. II. 314. 

" Wormeley, now Richardson. Lineage : Few families in 
England ascend to a higher antiquity than that of Wormeley 
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which can be authentically traced to the middle of the thir- 
teenth century, being then possessed of the lands whence the 
name is derived. A very curious and elaborately emblazoned 
pedigree, still preserved by Mr. Wormeley-Richardson, of Ric- 
call, gives the descent from the earliest period, and includes 
the intermarriages of the various generations. The last male 
representative of this long-descended line, Christopher 
Wormeley, Esq., lord of the manor of Riccall, married Jane 
Farrah ; but, having no issue, devised his property to his 
widow, who wedded for her second husband Toft Richardson, 
Esq., and by him was the mother of an only son, the present 
Wormeley- Edward-Richardson, of Riccall Hall." 



IL 



De Constitutione Gubernatoris et Concilii pro Virginia : CharleSy 
by the grace of God, etc.. King, etc. 

To our trusty and well-beloved : Sir William Berkeley, 
Knight ; Sir Francis Wyat, Knight ; John West, Esquire ; 
Richard Kemp, Esquire ; Samuel Matthews, Esquire ; Na- 
thaniel Littleton, Esquire ; Christopher Wormeley, Esquire 
[other twelve named Esquires]. Whereas, We, by our Letters 
Patent under our Great Seal of England, bearing date Jan. 11, 
in the XIV. year of our Reign, for the better maintenance 
and government of the Colony and Plantation of Virginia, did 
nominate and appoint the said Sir Francis Wyat, Kt., to be 
the present Governor thereof ; and such other persons as we 
had then named, etc., as Council, etc., etc. 

Which said Commission, etc., we do by these presents 
Revoke : 

Nevertheless, desiring to give all encouragement to that 
Plantation, and minding that our People there should be 
regulated as well in Ecclesiastical as in Temporal government, 
according to our Realm of England, etc., etc., 
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Know ye, therefore, that We, for the effecting of the Pre- 
mises, etc., and reposing assured Trust and confidence in the 
understanding, care. Fidelity, experience, and circumspection 
of you, the said Sir W™ Berkeley, Sir Francis Wyat, John 
West, Richi Kemp, Saml. Matthews, Nathaniel Littleton, 
Christopher Wormeley [and other twelve named], have nomi- 
nated you, the said Sir W? Berkeley, to be the present Gover- 
nor, and you, the said Sir Francis Wyat, John West, etc., etc., 
Christopher Wormeley, etc., etc., to be the present Council of 
and for the said Colony of Virginia, etc., etc. 

And our further will and pleasure is, that you, the said Sir 
W?? Berkeley and Francis Kemp, before you depart out of 
England, shall take oaths, etc., etc. ; and we do hereby com- 
mand you to administer to the said Sir Francis Wyat, Knight, 
John West, etc., etc., Christopher Wormeley, etc., etc., the like 
oath, etc. And, lastly, our will is that this, our Commission, 
shall continue in force until We shall signify to the contrary. 

Witness our Self at Westminster, August 9*^ [1641]. — From 
Rymer's Faderay torn, ix, p. 363. 



III. 



A Voyage to Virginia^ 1649, by Col. Norwood. Printed in Lon- 

doHy 1650. 

" The month of August, 1649, being the time I engaged to 
meet my comrades. Major Francis Morrison and Major 
Richard Fox, at London, in order to a full accomplishment of 
our purpose to seek our fortune in Virginia, all parties punc- 
tually appeared, and were all still in the same mind. . . . 
For if our spirits had been somewhat depressed in contempla- 
tion of a barbarous restraint upon the person of our King in 
the Isle of Wight, to what horrors and despairs must our 
minds be reduced at the bloody and bitter stroke of his 
assassination at Whitehall ?" . . . [They sail for James 
River. Stormy voyage. Catch sight of land Jan. 3, 1650. 
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Some of the passengers and the mate land and discover a 
creek. The three friends determine to land. Thinking the 
ship would come into the creek, they do not return to her that 
night. The next morning they see the ship sailing away. 
They find themselves among friendly Indians. Meantime the 
ship arrives at Jamestown ; reports them ; and Sir Wm. 
Berkeley sends messengers to find them. With them they 
travel towards Virginia. He goes on :] " About the middle 
of February I had opportunity to cross the Bay in a sloop, 
and with much ado landed in York River at Esquire Ludlow's 
plantation. I was civilly received by him, who presently 
ordered accommodation for me in a most obliging manner. 
But it fell out at that time that Capt. Ralph Wormeley (of His 
Majesty's Council) had guests in his house (not a furlong dis- 
tant from Mr. Ludlow's) feasting and carousing, that were 
lately come from England, and most of them my intimate 
acquaintance. I took a sudden leave of Mr. Ludlow, thank- 
ing him for his good intentions towards me ; and using the 
common freedom of the country, I thrust myself amongst 
Capt. Wormeley's guests in crossing the Creek, and had a kind 
reception from thepfx all, which answered (if not exceeded) 
my expectation. Sir Thomas Lundsford, Sir Philip Hony- 
wood, Sir Henry Chicheley, and Col. Hammond were the per- 
sons I met there, and enjoyed that night with very good cheer, 
but left early next morning out of a passionate desire to see 
the Governor, Sir Wm. Berkeley, to whom I have the honor 
of being nearly related. Captain Wormeley mounted me for 
Jamestown, where the Governor was pleased to receive me 
and take me to his house at Green Spring. . . ." 



IV. 

An Account of the Present State and Government of Virginia^ 
1696-1698. Printed in London^ 1699. 

" The Members of the Council hold the following offices : 
They are the Upper House, answering to the House of Peers 
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in England ; They are the Supreme Judges : They are Colonels 
or Commanders-in-chief in the several counties ; in the nature 
of Lord-Lieutenants : They are Naval Officers — />., entrusted 
with the execution of all acts of Parliament upon trade and 
navigation. They are Collectors of Standing Revenue and of 
the King's Quit-Rents. 

" List of the present Council, 1696 : 

" Ralph Wormeley, Secretary for the Colony, Collector and 
Naval Officer of Rappahannock River (placed on the Council 
whilst Sir Wm. Berkeley was Governor) ; Col. Christopher 
Wormeley, Collector and Naval Officer of the lower district of 
Potomac River (placed on the Council while Lord Howard of 
Effingham was Governor). . . . And six others. . . . 

" In 1 69 1, they " (the Trustees of William and Mary College) 
" founded a Grammar School, and, having a clear right and 
title to the land, would not be baffled, but have struggled with 
the greatest man in the Colony, Mr. Secretary Wormeley, who 
pretends to have a grant infuturo of 13,000 acres of the best 
land in Pamaunkey. The cause is not decided, but Mr. 
Secretary has again stopped the claim, which he would not do 
if he did not very well know he would be supported." 



From the Virginia Hist. Register. 



(( rx>\ 



The design to establish a college in Virginia was almost 
coeval with the settlement of the Colony. Various attempts 
were made by King James, by the London Company and the 
General Assembly to carry it into effect, without success. 
Finally, in 1 691, at the instance of the Bishop of London, an 
act was passed to establish and endow a college at Middle 
Plantation " (now Williamsburg). " By this act, Francis 
Nicholson, Lieut.-Governor of the colony, Wm. Cole, Ralph 
Wormeley, Wm. Byrd, and John Leare, Esquires, and twelve 
others styled Gentlemen and Clerks, were nominated to com- 
pose the corporation. For this college a charter was granted 
8th February, 1692, by King William and Queen Mary, and it 
was called after them." 
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V. 



Notice of the Death of Rear- Admiral Wormeley. Written by 

Dr. S. G. Howe, 

An officer of high rank in the British Navy, while sojourn- 
ing among us, has been suddenly summoned to yield to the 
common enemy whom no shield nor courage can resist. If it 
were only on account of his rank and services, all due honour 
should be paid to his memory. 

There are men upon whom, however, no distinctions are re- 
flected from the rank they hold ; there are others who reflect 
honour upon it. Admiral Wormeley was of the latter. He had 
lived so long in this country, and was of such a genial and 
affable spirit, that he had become widely known and greatly 
beloved. Thousands, when they read or hear of a British ad- 
miral, will think of him as a gallant, frank, hearty good fellow 
like the one they knew. 

Admiral Wormeley was an American by birth, but he entered 
the British Navy while yet a boy, became a British subject, 
and worked his way up to the rank of rear-admiral. He was 
a kind and faithful officer, and would have done all his duty, 
in any crisis, against any enemy ; but he never lost his love 
for his native land nor his interest in her welfare. He was 
the loyal subject of a monarch, and never failed in respect or 
duty to his sovereign ; but he was a liberal and a republican 
in spirit, and never failed to advocate and to favour the estab- 
lishment and extension of liberal institutions wherever they 
could be properly applied. That he was able to do this, and 
that he did do it, both at home and abroad, openly and fear- 
lessly, without compromising his loyalty and without giving 
offence, was remarkable, and shows how thoroughly honest, 
frank, and kind-hearted he was. 

The main feature of his character was openness, or, to coin 
• a word, outspokenness. Whatever he thought he spoke right 
out. Indeed, he seemed to be always thinking aloud. He 
begat no nameless thoughts ; he christened every one of them 
and owned them. He was so transparent a man that you 
could see right through him ; and he knew you could, and did 
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not care if you did. He was not only so honest and fearless 
that he did not care to conceal his thoughts, but he was so 
earnest and social that he wished you to know them. We 
have heard him in England loudly and zealously defending 
liberal institutions, and in this country denouncing with un- 
measured indignation those who failed to love and support 
them. He used, in sailor phrase, to d — n all foreign Tories, 
but to say that American Tories were not worth a d — n. 

He was a most kind and humane man ; he was ever moved 
by any tale or sight of suffering, and not moved to barren 
sympathy either. He was a most charitable man — charitable 
in the broadest sense of the word. He saw something good 
in every one — Turk, Jew, or pagan, as well as Christian, mas- 
ter as well as slave, the convict in the prison, the very out- 
cast in the street. You could not give a dog so bad a name 
but the Admiral would say, " Poor fellow ! " rather than join in 
stoning him. He was a genial, cheerful, hopeful man, ever 
spreading sunlight about him. You could not remain blue in 
his presence, for he saw everything couleur-de-roscy and, getting 
between you and other objects, made you see through him. 

He became at once the friend of everybody, and everybody 
became his friend. He could not be in a coach or a car, 
hardly in a lecture-room or church, without a dozen or more 
people finding out what a genial, manly, hearty fellow he was, 
and what a gentleman too. He will be remembered as such 
by thousands, and the news of his sudden death will carry to 
them sorrow. Manly, generous, hospitable, true, affectionate, 
honest ! What might our social circles be, warmed and em- 
bellished by such qualities ! Look around you, you who have 
known him, and say if, such as he waSy he can be spared from 
among us and we not be poorer ? He is suddenly called to 
join that dear and beautiful son so lately taken from his side. 
In his family — but this is a theme which none but those 
within the hallowed circle of close intimacy must touch. 
May God give to those doubly-bereaved women from whom 
He has thus removed their props, their pride, and their love a 
support equal to their great need ! 
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VI. 



KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 



DSrABTMBMT OP 



CIVIL ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE 



AND OF 



^lENCE AS APPLIED TO THE^RTS ANDyViANUFACTURES. 




CERTIFICATE OF HONOUR OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

JAMES PREBLE WORMELEY, 

A Student of the third year in Engineering, having completed the Course of In- 
struction prescribed to students in that department, and having highly distin- 
guished himself by the progress which he has made in the subjects severally 
taught by us, whose names are subscribed, we have granted him this Certificate 

of HONOUR. 



Thomas G. Hall, Prof, of Math's, 
Henry Moseley, 

Signed ■{ J; ^- J^^'*'^'-^ * 

Henry J as. Castle, 

Edw'd Cooper, 

Thomas Bradley. 



Prof. Moseley was Preble's best friend at King's College ; 
they loved each other, and I grieve that I have none of Mr. 
Moseley's many letters to him. His papers were not pre- 
served ; but, almost by chance, I find two letters which will 
serve to show the estimation in which the professors held him. 
King's College, London, then held the highest rank as a 
School of Civil Engineering. I do not know how it may be 
now; but in 1841-43 that and the Ecole Centrale supplied 
the best scientific education of the day — the days of Brunei, 
and Stephenson, and Cubitt, and Barry. 

The first of these letters was written when Preble was etgA- 
teen years old ; the second when he was twenty-three. They 
were written by Mr. Edward Cooper, F.R.S., etc., Professor 
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of Manufacturing Arts and Machinery in King's College, one 
of the eminent men of science of that time : 

24 Petersburg Place, Bavswater, 
November 2, 1843. 
To /, K, Brunei^ Esq.: 

Dear Sir : Mr. J. P. Wormeley, a student of King's Col- 
lege, informs me that he is about to apply to you to be articled 
to you for the study of Engineering. I cannot allow him to 
leave the King's College without my warm testimonial to the 
excellence of his conduct in every respect. He has been for 
some time a pupil in my class, and gained the first prize ; and 
although a student may not receive a second prize, he most 
fully deserved it by the completeness of his drawings and by 
his Essay on Locomotives. He is indefatigable in the pursuit 
of knowledge, and wWwut conceit. I mention this last quality 
because some Engineers imagine that College studies are apt 
to produce it. But I have no doubt that the visits to the 
manufactories and public works which the liberality of public 
men (yourself among the number) enable us to give to the 
students, tends in the most decided manner to keep down con- 
ceit, from the plain evidence of how much there is to learn out 
of College, whatever may be the attainments within it ; and it 
is our constant maxim that we do not make engineers, but 
prepare them to be made such in the Engineer's office and 
works. 

Mr. Wormeley is quite ready to go into all the rough works 
of engineering, to get a practical knowledge of every depart- 
ment ; and I have no doubt will be a most useful man in 
whatever he is employed on, and one that may be wholly 
depended on. 

I remain, dear sir, yours sincerely, 

Edward Cooper. 



From the same to Preble Wormeley^ Esq. 

January 30, 1849. 
My Dear Sir : I cannot allow you to leave old England 
without heartily wishing you success as an American Engineer, 
and expressing my pleasant remembrance of you as a student 
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at King's College. Your activity of mind and ready under- 
standing of my illustrations of Manufacturing Arts and Ma- 
chinery, and the interest you took in these studies, deservedly 
made you a Prize-man, and earned you the high opinion of 
your companions. In America, perhaps even more than in 
this country, you will frequently have to depend on your own 
presence of mind to supply deficiencies in materials and ma- 
chinery, and I have no doubt you will be equal to any .occa- 
sion and be a most efficient engineer wherever you may be 
employed. Your theoretical knowledge, your familiarity with 
extensive works, your own great practical knowledge will in- 
spire yourself, and those who may engage you, with well- 
founded confidence ; and I think you cannot fail to be a most 
efficient man in the United States. With my very best wishes, 
I remain, dear sir, your sincere friend, 

Edward Cooper. 
P.S. — If any one wishes to know what I think of you, show 
them this letter if you please. 



VII. 

Notice of the Death of Preble Wormeley. — " Daily Advertiser.'^ 

Mr. Hale : I feel unwilling that the occasion should pass 
by without some particular notice of the death of Mr. Worme- 
ley, the only son of Admiral Wormeley. He died in New 
York on the loth instant. His parents, in the hope of arrest- 
ing the progress of his disorder, had determined to embark 
with him on a voyage to a milder climate. Death suddenly 
extinguished their hopes, and arrested their cares. The day 
when he was to have sailed for Havana saw his corpse brought 
here for interment. Mr. W^ormeley's uncommon powers of 
mind were early developed by an education under the best 
instructors of Europe. He distinguished himself at King's 
College, London, and in its public examinations received the 
highest testimonials of proficiency. Intending to pursue the 
career of Civil Engineer, his studies were afterwards directed 
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and superintended by the celebrated Brunei, who witnessed 
his extraordinary capacity, and predicted, alas ! his future 
eminence. His ambition was to exercise his profession in the 
country of his birth and predilection ; but life was allowed 
him only to inspire hopes of what he would have accomplished 
had life been prolonged. These anticipations have been de- 
stroyed. But the appreciation of him by his friends has been 
justified. Had he lived longer he could not have done more 
to complete a character already formed of purity and intelli- 
gence, of persevering energy, and fearless truth. 

Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus 
Tarn cari capitis ? 

January 17, 1851. 
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